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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Many days have been added to the winter by anticipation: the 
week opened with such weather as is not often met with on this 
side of Christmas. It comes upon us while as yet no abatement, 
but on the contrary a rapid increase, of the people’s distress is 
seen. In Paisley, the number of the destitute among the indus- 
trious who obtain a precarious and partial aid from charity grows 
at the rate of a thousand a week; Stockport is literally, and no 
longer by a figure of her eloquent Member, in process of desertion 
——a process to be arrested, of course, some day, but not before it 
has made a visible difference in the aspect of that once flourishing 
town; Sheffield this week adds her voice to that of the large towns 
that cannot suffer in silence the pressure of the time; the iron- 
workers of Wales combine to resist (fruitlessly, of course) a further 
reduction of wages ; and a new instance of the Metropolitan desti- 
tution is given in the call of the Mendicity Society for triple the 
ordinary amount of funds. These things have a meaning: they are 
not to be passed by as newspaper gossip, a nine days’ wonder. ‘They 
are not mere isolated facts, whether as to time or place. ‘The same 
story has been told, in terms of growing sternness, for months: 
the same complaint of ceasing trade and thousands thrown out of 
work, and of the already-destitute becoming more destitute, reap- 
pears from time to time at each chief point in whvle regions—the 
Metropolis, the great Northern counties of England, Wales, Scot- 
land ; and there is the perennial destitution of Ireland. This has 
been going on for months: it has been the common talk ia men’s 
mouths, the favourite topic of party-reproach; each party in turn 
has bandied accusation and diselaimer— Thou art the man!” and 
“ Thou canst not say that [ did it!” yet hitherto not one single step 
has been taken to look the evil in the face and set about instaut 
remedies. To provide such remedies, no doubt, were a hard and 
trying task; but it must be done. ‘To add to the misery of hopeless 
poverty, come untimely frost and snow. The artisan, excluded 
irom the deserted factory, who sits hungering in his naked cellar, 
sees the noisome damps that ooze through its walls freeze as they 
trickle down. No doubt the weather may change; a week of bleak 
frost may be succeeded by a week of sunshine or of milder rain ; 
but still the bad weather has been—winter has begun—the season 
of deadened hope has set in, and its positive ills have actually re- 
sumed their sway till spring: even the wealthier classes, as many 
who hold this paper in their hand may know within their own ex- 
perience, have been unable to exclude from their comfortable 
homes the ails of winter. Whether the Government contemplate 
some relief, in the shape of a well-planned emigration—whether 
that manifestation of active sympathy is to be shown to the work- 
ing-classes—a brief time may show: the avidity with which the 
report of such an intention has been seized and welcomed—except 
by a few rabid partisans, who fear lest political opponents should 
do something creditable, or sordid traders in grievances, alarmed 
for the gains of their shopceraft—proves what would be thought of 
it on all sides. 








True, it will not melt the frost, or clear the sky, | 


or at once put wages into the empty pockets of the hungry ; but it | 


might at once give ease to many, and hope to all. At any rate, 


the time is come when something must be done. 





The trial of Quiénxisser, who would have been the slayer of 
Princes if he could have made his hand obey his intent, has com- 
menced. The proceedings have the less interest on account of the 
extravagant stupidity of the chief actors in the conspiracy—for 
such it appears to have been. The existence, indeed, of a vast 
secret society is not proved; but a very extensive disposition to 
such treasonable combinations és proved. The story of Quiénis- 
set's political seduction, from the paths of ordinary vice to be 
ruffian on a grand scale, discloses the formation of secret associa- 
tions with some immense undefined objects of revolution, lurking 
in wine-shops and subsisting in prisons, where the thieves and the 
“Republicans” constitute rival factions. Still these burlesque con- 
spirators carry on their intrigues for years; are connected, it would 


| sides were profuse in compliments to the wise Prince. 


seem by the grouping of the prisoners in this case among a few 
trades, and by their own classification, with the more stable inte- 
rests and purposes of the French working-classes; and they read 
such respectable papers as the National. ‘There is a sort of prac 
tical confusion of ideas here, which indicates a very disorganized 
state of society. Well, this burlesque assemblage of Illuminati 
meet with QuvénisseT, a violent fool with exasperated animal 
passions; mould him, through the course of months, into a ‘man 
of action”; put a pistol into his hand, and send him out “ to 
fight the Seventeenth” and shoot some Prince—and he goes! 
The Morning Chronicle, apparently upon the well-known principle 
that when the cast-off clothes of the beau appear upon the footman 
their reign is over, infers that, treason having descended to the 
idiots in France, it is going out of fashion. But treason is no 
temporary fashion in France; it is only the shady side of the na- 
tional taste for the grand, and for converting contemporary history 
into an acted drama in which Frenchmen play the part of Romans. 
QuénissrT is evidently “ as pleased as Punch” with being for the 
time “ in possession of the stage,” and he will very likely feel the 
same when he “retires up the stage” to the guillotine: the papers 
all enjoy the mock-heroic tragedy, although Quénisser after 
Frescnr is a sad falling-off in the cast: and even the judicial 
framers of the report on the preliminary evidence display a relish 
for the “ tableaux vivants” of the critical positions, by the way in 
which they retrace them over and over again, and dwell upon them 
in their prolix composition. Nc—treason is not going out in 
France because blockheads play with it: rather its universal 
esteem is proved, just as in most countries the commonest imple- 
ment of men is imitated in the favourite toy of the children. 





A circumstance has occurred in the press which is unusually sig- 
nificant: on the same day, Wednesday last, the Zimes and the 
Morning Chronicle were in conjunction. The first ‘* leader” of 
each paper was on the same subject and to the same effect; the 
articles were so nearly to the same purpose that they might almost 
have changed places. The subject was Louis Paiirre and his 
suspicious bearing towards Spain; the Chronicle denouncing his 
army of observation, seventy thousand strong, and threatening him 
with internal dangers; the Z%mes, his bad imitation of Louis the 
Fourteenth’s aggrandizing speculations, and threatening the mis- 
trust of Europe and means to preserve ‘ the balance of power.” 
This “ sign of the times” is worth noting. 

It has been said that no man can be “ written down” except by 
himself; and something similar may be said of statesmen now-a- 
days, that none can be zntrigued down except by himself: how well 
that may be done, Louis Puitirrr seems bent upon showing. 
Scarcely has he outlived the storm in France which threatened to 
sweep Europe, and to scatter his throne first like the mound before 
a masked battery, than he labours to embroil himself with gratui- 
tous difficulties, and, with no one circumstance favouring the pro- 
ject, to emulate Louis the Fourtcenth’s disastrous ambition, and 
place a son upon the throne of Spain. That failed, and now he is 
accused of fomenting further troubles in the shape of a match be- 
tween IsaBELLA of Spain and a son of the Spanish Pretender. His 
object is said to be, to restore French influence in Spain, lost 
through intrigues of a less flagrant character than this last. Learn- 
ing nothing from the inconveniences of the “isolation” from which 
France has just recovered, the man seems resolved to isolate himself 
from every interest except that of an imbecile exile living on charity 
at Rome or aroyal demirep harboured at its own court,—if, by the 
by, we except the Lord Mayor of Dublin, who has just declared 
against Espartero. ‘The very “isolation” of France showed what 
was her hold on the diplomatists of the old style in Europe. In Eng- 
land, at one time, before he had imitated Cuaries the Tenth’s 
doings with the press, there was some friendly disposition towards 
the King of the Barricades, whose accession helped to briug our Re- 
form Bill. He was regarded as a representative of moderate Libe- 
ralism. Later, his supposed discretion, during the war-mania in 
France, procured him the esteem of the political parties of Whig and 
Tory here; and in the last session of Parliament, the leaders on both 
What will be 
said in the next session of the accomplice of Curistrna? It may 
in part be gathered from this new accord betwixt the Times and the 
Chronicle: the leading paper of either party denounces in terms 
of equal strength the equivocal proceedings of the royal shufiler. 
Ilis position isnot enviable. He is not safe in France: the Conti- 
nental statesmen of the old régime have little sincere regard for a 
roturier among crowned heads: England, which in the times of 
trouble that may yet come, might have been his stay and support, 
is lost to his alliance. He has proved himself not “the wise 
Prince” he was taken for ; he is but worldly-wise: the sceptered 
pedagogue has turned out a mere usurer put upon a throne, who 
has misemployed his exalted position to carry on the gr sion 
branch of his profession; tampering like any vulgar Overreac 
with successions; only using unscrupulous diplomatists instead of 
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knavish attornies, armies of observation instead of bailiffs. Unless 
he can clear himself of these foul appearances, he is preparing for 
himself nothing but danger, defeat, and disgrace. Will the loyalty 
of M. Guizor compel that prudent and decorous Minister to 
share them ? 
The Court. 

Tuere has been no vicissitude to diversify the accounts from Bucking- 
ham Palace: they have presented one unvarying story of favourable 
progress, till the issue of the last bulletin on Thursday, which an- 
nounced that “ The Queen is convalescent: the infant Prince is as 
well as possible.” And no more builetins will be issued. Thursday, 
too, was the last day of caudle, which has been tasted by courtiers in- 
numerable; while all Europe furnishes the names of the nobility and 
gentry who call daily to make “dutiful inquiries.” 

It is said that the Queen will remove to Windsor as early as her phy- 
sicians think advisable: aud that the infant Prince will be baptized in 
St. George’s Hall, with a splendour of ceremonial unknown since the 
days of George the Fourth. 


The reports of the Queen Dowager’s condition are more fayourable. 
The last bulletin ran thus— 

“ The Queen Dowager has been able to take more nourishment during the 
last twenty-four hours, and her Majesty is somewhat stronger this morning. 

“Davip Davies, M.D. 

“ Sudbury Hall, 18th November.” 

The Dutchess Ida of Saxe Weimar arrived from the Continent on 
Wednesday evening; and was met in London by her son, Prince Ed- 
ward, who came from Sudbury Hall on the same evening. Her Serene 
Highness visited the Dutchess of Kent, at Clarence House, and passed 
the night at Mariborough House. On Thursday morning, accompanied 
by Prince Edward and the Duke of Saxe Meiningen, the Dutchess Ida 
went to Sudbury Hall, by the Birmingham Railway. 

The Queen Dowager has sent a donation of 100/. to the Society for 
the civilization of Africa; and Earl Howe one of 302, 

The Dutehess of Kent visited the Dutchess of Gloucester on Monday 
and Weduesday. The Duke of Saxe Meiningen visited the Dutchess 
of Kent on Wednesday. 

The Duke of Cambridge returned to town, from Petworth, the seat 
of Colonel Wyndham, on Tuesday. He visited the Dutchess of Glou- 
cester on the sane day. The Dutchess of Cambridge visited her Royal 
Highness on Wednesday and Thursday. 








Publie meetings to vote addresses of congratulation on the birth of 
the Duke of Cornwall have been held throughout the country; but in 
general they have offered no feature of interest. The Reverend Dr, 
Hawtrey, at a meeting in Eton, suggested that “ Instead of throwing 
away money upon lamps and candles, and other similar modes of testi- 
fying the national joy, it would be far better that they should subscribe 
money tv benefit those who really stood in need during the approach- 
ing winter.” And he added, “ It would be far better to give the poor 
something in the shape of warm clothing and bedding, than filling them 
for the moment to repletion.” There appears a disposition in some 
places to act upon this hint. 








On Saturday night between eleven and twelve o'clock, a man went 
to the Equerries-eutrance at Buckingham Palace, with a box under his 
arm, rang the bell violently, and asked to see the Queen. He said that 
the box contained diamonds for the Queen; that the possession of it 
would insure her the kingdom, with other mad sayings. It was clear 
that he was insane; and he was taken to the Stationhouse in Gardiner’s 
Lane, where he became very violent. On Monday afternoon, Mr. 
Hall, the Bow Street Magistrate had him subjected to an examination 
by some medical gentlemen; and he was temporarily imprisoned in 
Tothill Street Prison, with a view to his ultimate removal to Bedlam or 
Hanwell. He is said to have been in the service of the Honourable 
Mrs. Hood. 

He was sent to Bedlam on Tuesday. 





The Metropolis. 

Ataspecial meeting of the East India House on Wednesday, addresses 
of congratulation for the birth of the Prince of Wales, to the Queen and 
Prince Albert, were adopted unanimously. 

The Proprietors of the Bank of England, in a Special General Court 
on Thursday, performed the same loyal ceremony. 

Prince Albert has acceded to the request of the Gresham Committee 
that he should lay the first stone of the new Royal Exchange. The 
ceremony is to take place early in January; and seats have been or- 
dered to accommodate twelve hundred spectators. 

The Thames Tunnel may be said to have been completed on Thurs- 
day, the bore under the river being finished, and the shield removed. 
The land-approaches remain for the operations of the workmen. 


The Mendicity Society of London have made an appeal to the public 
for assistance. 
tions are very numerous, being ¢redle in amount of those at any similar 
season in former years; while the prospect of accumulated cases of 
destitution during the winter has excited a degree of solicitude in the 
Committee regarding the adequacy of their resources.” 

At a Vestry-meeting of the parishioners of St, Ann’s, Limehouse, on 
Thursday, a letter was read from the Bishop of London, stating that he 
had visited the church and found the roof to be unsafe; and putting it 
to the good feeling of the parishioners, irrespectively of any legal 
grounds, whether they would not prevent the edifice from going to de- 
cay. A Vestryman moved that a Vestry-meeting be called to make a 
rate; but the Bishop’s letter did not prevent an amendment being put 
nd carried, by 46 to 37, to adjourn the subject for six months, 

Consistory Court was occupied, on Thursday, with a long case 
ohtitch-rates ; the levy of which, to the amount of 3s. 4d., had been 
Tesisted by a Mr. Nunn, and the Churchwardens, Messrs. Vartey and 
Roper’ Ae consequently brought an action against him. The grounds 
of resistahee to the rate were, that certain dues, derivable from bell- 
#ipging, fuacrals, and other church services, and applicable to the use 





They state, that at “this immediate period the applica- | 





of the parish, had not been collected; that the Churchwardens had no 
authority to make a rate, but only the trustees of an annuity which was 
granted by the whole parish of Hackney before its division into three, 
as the equivalent in the purchase of a burial-ground ; that sufficient 
notice had not been given, as it ought to be posted in “ all the churches ” 
of the parish, including those of West and South Hackney ; and that the 
rate (2d. in the pound) was excessive. The reply to these allegations 
was, that the dues in question formed part of the Vicar’s emoluments ; 
that the parish of Hackney had been fully divided “for ecclesiastical 
purposes,” and that the Churchwardens of the separate parish of St. 
John had, therefore, power to levy and notify a rate within that parish; 
and that the charge of excess against the rate was vague and unsup- 
ported by specific details. Dr. Lushington postponed his decision. 


It is reported that a ball composed of some explosive material was 
thrown into the court of the Horse Guards, on Wednesday. It fell at 
the feet of a soldier, and exploded like a cannon. The soldier could 
see no one in the street that appeared to have thrown it. A similar 
ball was thrown into the barrack- yard at Charing Cross. 





Ernest Rapallo, the broker who is charged with being implicated in 
the Exchequer-bill fraud, was brought up for further examination at 
the Mansionhouse, on Wednesday. Since he was remanded on Thurs- 
day week, his books have been examined by the lawyers on boih sides; 
and it was intimated that something had transpired which made the 
case against him stronger. No further evidence was adduced; and he 
was committed to Newgate for trial, with an order that he should be 
kept separate from Beaumont Smith. 


Blakesley was executed on Monday, for the murder of Mr. Burdon, 
Latterly he had feigned insanity. On Saturday he was visited by Mr. 
J g J f ) 
Lawrence, the eminent surgeon, and Dr. Munro: the former at once 
? . . . e . “y + 
pronounced his insanity to be a very indifferent counterfeit; and to 


| that opinion Dr. Munro, at first more doubtful, agreed, on a second 


visit which the two gentlemen paid to the convict oun Sunday morning, 
Up to three o’clock on Sunday he remained in a state of sullen reserve; 
but he then suddenly started up, and cried out, throwing his arms 
about—“ Well, the farce is over! Now you may send for Mr. Holding 
[a surgeon in the prison]: I shall do as he pleases, and shall no longer 
refuse to eat.” When Mr. Holding entered the cell, Blakesley said that 
he wished for something to eat; and he was supplied with sandwiches, 
of which he ate abundantly, and coffee. From that moment he aban- 
boned all trick, and conversed with Mr, Carver the Ordinary and Mr, 
Cope the Governor. He afterwards gave various explanations to the 
Ordinary, the Governor, and the Sheriffs. He said that it was not true 
that Mr. Burdon was asleep when he was struck : he was removing the 
handkerchief from his face, as if about to interfere, aud that was why 
Blakesley attacked him. Blakesley had determined to destroy his wife, 
as he feared that her relations meant to separate her from him for ever: 
he fully expected to be executed for it; but he never contemplated self- 
destruction; and he had feigned madness, not in hopes of a remission 
of his sentence, for he never expected more than a temporary reprieve, 
but in order to avoid exposure to the public in chapel during the con- 
demned sermon. From this time to the last he showed himself very 
penitent. He wrote letters to his father and his wife on Sunday night ; 
expressing a desire to hear from the latter. While the Wardens were 
pinioning him on Monday morning, he begged a favour of the Sheriffs, 
that they would shake hands with him on the scaffold. They pro- 
mised to do so. When he issued from the prison, at eight o’clock, the 
crowd, which was not quite so numerous as on some former occasions, 
raised a yell of execration. Blakesley only showed anxiety to realize 
the promise of the Sheriffs: he shook hands with them, received the 
noose around his neck, ascended the ladder, and was destroyed. He 
struggled violently for about two minutes. The body was taken down at 
nine, and buried in a passage within the prison, over the bodies of Thistle- 
wood and other murderers. 

Mrs. Blakesley died on Thursday night. Her illness was seriously 
aggravated by the news of Blakesley’s execution. 

Sir Peter Laurie boasts that his “severe” treatment of suicides is effi- 
cacious: he began his course of penal correction early in November ; 
since that time there have been only two cases at Blackfriars Bridge, 
instead of several nightly. 

A disastrous fire occurred in the Blackfriars Road early on Sunday 
morning. At a little after two o'clock, a young man passing along 
observed a bright light through the windows of Messrs. Kindon and 
Bathe’s floor-cloth manufactory, at the corner of Wellington Street. 
He called the Police; who spread the alarm, and engines were quickly 
on the spot; but by that time the fire had gained a great strength; 
and in the waiting for water, of which the supply was at first very bad, 
the flames arose unchecked to such a height, that to save the building 
soon became hopeless, and the efforts of Mr. Braidwood and the Fire- 
Brigade were directed to saving the adjacent houses. Ata quarter to 
three the roof fell in; and the fire burst upwards, lightening the dark- 
ness for miles around. The manufactory was quite destroyed; and six 
houses in Blackfriars Road and three in Wellington Street were much 
injured. The manufacturers and most of the occupants of the houses 
were insured; some were not. ‘The origin of the fire is unknown. At 
seven o’clock, two young firemen, Joseph Parkes and William Wells, 
entered the ruins to extinguish the fire in a heap yet burning. They 
had searcely begun, when a few bricks fell from one of the walls, upon 
which they were advised to retreat; but they stuck to their posts, and 
presently the two side-walls and the back-wall fell in, crushing them to 
death. Their bodies were dug out about an hour afterwards; Parkes’s 
much mutilated. 

On Tuesday evening, an inquest was held on the bodies of the two 
men. Inquiries were made as to the origin of the fire, but without 
success. ‘There were several points for an inquiry on that head: one 
of the workmen was in the printing-room with a lamp on Saturday 
evening: some of the waste cotton was kept on the premises, and it 
is guessed that it may have ignited spontaneously : there has been a 
strike in the trade, and about that the Jury were careful to inquire; but 
it had not been observed among the workmen in the factory. The 
Jury returned the following verdict—* That the deceased men met 
with their deaths by the falling of the walls of the floor-cloth manufac- 
tory of Messrs. Kindon and Bathe; but how the fire originated there 
was no evidence to show.” 
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The Provinces. 

We understand that the Right Honourable George R. Dawson has 
recently expressed his determination again to offer himself to the con- 
stituency of Devonport, whenever an opportunity will permit of his 
doing so.— Western Luminary. 


A grand entertainment was given at Shrewsbury, on Friday, to the 
twelve Conservative Members for that borough and the county of 
Shropshire. Among the company, were the Earl of Powis, chairman ; 
Honourable R. Clive, M.P.,the Earl of Darlington, M.P., Sir Rowland 
Hill, M.P., Sir R. Pigott, M.P., Mr. W. O. Gore, M.P., Mr. Gaskell, 
M.P., the Honourable Cecil Forrester M.P., Mr. Whitmore, M.P., 
Mr. Tomline, M.P., Mr. G. C. Legh, M.P., Sir P. G. Egerton, 
Mr. Ackers, M.P., Mr. Botfield, M.P., and many of the principal 
gentlemen of that and the neighbouring county. Mr. Disraeli was the 
only absent Member of either the borough or county of Salop; “an 
absence says the correspondent of the Times, which created considerable 
surprise, and was altogether unexplained.” The speeches were not 
characterized by closeness or felicity of observation. ‘The Earl of 
Darlington, as might be expected, said something about the Corn-law ; 
but he did not enter largely upon the subject; almost confining him- 
self to an anecdote of the way in which it was made an open question 
by the Whigs— 

The first question made an open question upon the change was that 
question which still agitated the country from the beginning to the end, 
namely, the subject of the Corn-laws. In 1834, when Lord Grey was at the 
head of her Majesty’s Government, Mr. Hume brought forward a motion for 
abolishing the present system of the Corn-laws, and establishing what he called 
a fixed duty of 10s., but when prices declined to a certain sum the duty should 
decline Is till it ended in nothing. That was Mr. Hume's fixed duty. As 
might very justly be imagined, the Whole of Lord Grey’s Government were op- 
posed to the scheme; they were all in favour of the existing Corn-laws as they 
stood at the present moment. If this was the case with the whole Cabinet, 







was it not extraordinary that it should be made an open question? It was 
made an open question to accommodate one individual, and one individual alone, 
who was certainly a very g inan. He must, however, speak of him with 


no more. It was for Lord Sydenham, then 
Mr. Poulett Thomsen, that the question was made an open question: he then 
held the office of Vice-President of the Board of Trade ; and it was said, as an 
excuse, “ Hlow can it be supposed that auy man who is the Member for the 
town of Manchester would assent to the Corn-laws?” Very true, that 
might be the case; but then this question—whether a Minister who had 
to be the representative of a large constituency was to obey the express will of a 
large majority of the nation, or the party whom he represented? Now, as he had 
always thought it was the duty of every Minister of the Crown to promote to 
the utmost of his power the interest of the nation at large, and not of any 
one particular class, so he said that Government ought to leave but one option to 
Mr. Thomson,—namely, either to have resigned his office of Minister of the 
Crown, or his office as one of the Representatives of the town of Manchester. 


8 now 


great respect, because he 


















The promised meeting of Anti-Corn-law deputies, to devise plans of 


operation during the winter, took place on Wednesday. About one 
hundred and twenty assemiled, at the Spread Eagle Inn. The Anti- 
Bread- Tax Circular of Thursday publishes the resolutions adopted by 
the meeting. The deputies recommend petitions for the total and im- 
mediate repeal of the Corn-laws to be presented to Parliament “ to the 
utmost possible extent.” They advise that district meetings of deputies 
from manufacturing towns or districts should be held, to collect infor- 
mation on the state of the population, on wages and the effect of the 
Corn-laws upon them, and on home and foreign trade ; the information 
to be published at the district meetings; the meetings to plan and urge 
petitions to the House of Commons; and to send deputations to com- 
municate with Government on the state of each trade and district. ‘The 
next resolution directs a committee to be appointed to carry out a plan 
[whose nature is not explained] proposed by Mr. James Wilson. 
Other resolutions request the League to draw up a report on the acts 
of legislation “ which have been inflicted on this country by the land- 
owners”; recommend memorials to the Queen from the females of the 
United Kingdom, praying for immediate abolition of the Corn and Pro- 
vision taxes; direct a meeting of deputies to be held in London on or 
about the commencement of the next session of Parliament, of which 
due notice shall be given by the League; declare an opinion that “ the 
great principle of total and immediate repeal should be brought forward 
in the next session of Parliament at the earliest possible period; and 
express approval of the clerical conference held in Manchester some 
months back. 

The Sheffield Society for the Promotion of Free Trade held a public 
meeting in the Cutlers’ Hall, on Monday ; Mr. Offley Shore, the Presi- 
dent of the Society, in the chair. Among the attendants, were Ear} 
Fitzwilliam, Mr. John Parker the Member for the borough, Sir Arnold 
James Knivzht, and, says the Sheffield Iris, “ nearly all our most influ- 
ential merchants, manufacturers, &c.” Letters were read from Mr. 
H. G. Ward, the other Member for the borough, Mr. Stuart Wortley, 
Mr. Edward Denison, Mr. W. Evans, and others, regretting that they 
were unable to be present. Mr. Edward Smith, seconded by Mr. 
Thomas Dunn, moved the following resolution— 

“ That the present import-duties, which either prevent or obstruct our inter- 
course with foreign countries, greatly aggravate the distress now existing 
among the mercantile and manufacturing classes of England.” 

Mr. Parker supported the motion. 
Free Trade in its bearing upon revenue, as a means of relieving the 
oppressed and exhausted resources of the industrious classes from taxa 
tion— 

“T am persuaded that no plan, come from what party it may—no matter if 
it emanate from a Whig or a Tory Government—no plan can be adopted for 
the permanent relief of the people of England, nor tend so much to extricate 
the masses from the difficulties in which they are plunged, unless the party 
bringing forth such measures of relief go boldly and fearlessly into the consider- 
ation of the question of Free Trade, and with a determination to open more 
freely the ports of this country to the produce of foreign nations. We have, 
whether wisely or unwisely I will not pretend to say nor to discuss, an 
enormous national debt; to pay the interest of which requires thirty millions 
of money, which must be collected by some means. We have, then, twenty 
millions more required for the support of the various departments of govern- 
ment. Every one who pays any attention to the finances of this country 
must see that the means of taxation are becoming exhaustible; and if some 
new plan be not adopted on a large and more comprehensive principle of 
admitting the produce of other nations, the trade of our own will be lost. It 
is also clear to me, that whatever Government assumes the management of 
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affairs, they cannot reduce the establishments of the realm: they may strike 
out a 5002. there, reduce a 1,000/. here, and a few scattered hundreds else~ 
where ; but they can do nothing which will affect the required twenty millions, 
Such is now the increase of our Colonies as well as the nature of affairs 
between this country and the whole world, as to make such a procedure 
positively impossible. Contract our navy and our army ! What! when Austra- 
lia wants regiments—when China an additional reinforcement—and when 
Canada and India are daily calling for help! it is quite impossible to make the 
attempt. Many people hold that the trade of this country depends on emigra- 


| tion: let it depend on what it will, the revenue of this country will be best 


relieved by the augmentation of its commerce.” 

We claim from other countries reciprocity in trade, but our Corn-laws 
render reciprocity impossible with those countries that have corn to 
offer us. Let us place a fixed duty on cor», that all the world may 
know what it is, émd that the trade may no longer be carried on by fits 
and starts. No mere reduction of the sliding-scale could effect any 
permanent settlement of the question. Mr. Parker gave, though he did 
not seem to do it with that view, a good illustration of the “indepen- 
dence” secured tothe country by the Corn-laws— 

“I think that no man, who is a true patriot to his country would ever desire 
to see the Bank of England at the feet of the Bank of France. I refer with 
feelings of gratification to the conduct of the Bank of France at that juncture 
when it was difficult to say wl e been the condition of England, 
had not the Bank of France, wit enat y, and in a handsome 
manner, arranged and codperated with the Bank of England. If the Bank of 
France had taken a different view of the difficulties of England—had Vrance 
been a hostile nation—what would have become of this country is not for me 
to say; but her difficulties arose out of that vicious system of legislation in 
corn. Until this country has the energy to see this system altered, you may 
again find yourelves in the same position, and possibly asking a favour at the 
hands of Frat i willing to grant the assistance.” 
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but wasting away for wa u ipport. There is an amount of suffer- 
ing in Shefficld of which ple have no adequate idea. If we were to 
adopt the plan wl en nied in Leeds, we should discover an amount 
of poverty, and s rty we tle think of. ; America has abundance of 





labour. What is the state of the various 
r-trade is nearly annihilated; the Germans 
‘e of great importance in America—has 
makes as many in three months as we 
n excluded owing to the great duty on corn. In 
ut out. Circular saw, ditto. True, I am sending 
lf out; but what can Ido? I am obliged to do 
even glad to send the very article away which ought to 
saws by If. I fully anticipate that the day is not 
far distant when we sliall be entirely cut out in table-knives—another article, 
to manufacture which the Americans are likely to take away our steel. We 
have no alternative but to let it go; for if we do not manufacture still and 
sell it to them, them will manufacture it for tl : 

Mr. Ibbotson proposed the second res 


the others— 

“That it is an unsacred principle to attempt by legislative interference to 
protect the manufacture or the growth of any thing in any national locality ; 
because fr¢ : will ever determine by whom and in what 
locality each thing can b manufactured, and most couveniently grown. 

“That free intercourse betwe nations of the earth for the various 
articles of manufacture and of tural production, is most conducive to the 
happiness of mankind generally, aud is especially advantageous to a country 

st ‘at mineral wealth and natural facilities for 

ital, industry, and skill. 

n exemption from all protective import-duties on 
prepared at the same time to abolish all protective im- 
port-duties on fore manufactures; and we are anxious that the idea of pro- 
tecting trade or agriculture by means of import-duties should be altogether 
abandoned, and that such duties should be employed only as a convenient 
means of raising revenue for the state, and their amount be regulated with re- 
ference to that single object.” 

Mr. Benson, a working-man, seconded the last resolution. Thanks 
were voted to the chairman, and to Earl Fitzwilliam and Mr, John Parker 
for their attendance; and were briefly acknowledged. The Society 
then adjourned the meeting, to the second Monday in December. 

A meeting was held in Leeds, on Wednesday week, in St. Ann’s 
School-room, Park Lane, to consider a petition to the Queen in Council 
on the situation of the Irish poor resident in the town and its neigh- 
bourhood, About two hundred people were ‘present, chiefly Irishmen. 
Mr. James Hold forth was elected chairman. The subjoined resolutions 
were carried; and a Committee was appointed to carry out the objects 
of the meeting— 

“ That this meeting views with alarm and sorrow the great amount of dis- 
tress which now prevails, and the apparent inevitable increase of that distress 
during a season when the inclemency of the weather renders domestic comforts 
more necessary. 

“That we, her Majesty’s subjects, natives of Ireland, are made to feel more 
acutely our distressed condition, from the circumstance of our being compelled 
to leave this country on the receipt of relief, though that relief be only tempo- 
rarily required in consequence of sickness or loss of employment. 

“That this meeting deems it prudent and necessary to address a humble pe- 
tition to our most gracious Qneen, praying that she will be pleased to take our 
case into consideration, and issue such orders as would prevent our poverty being 
treated as a crime; and our having to leave the country on the receipt of paro- 
chial aid.” 

Mr. James Green illustrated the evil of requiring the poor to be sent 
back to Ireland— 

It had been said by some of their overseers, that the Irish were very kindly 
treated when tley got back to Ireland; but he believed they knew nothing 
about it, and he did know something about it. He knew two very old persons, 
who, when they were sent to Ireland, left nothing in England, and yet begged 
to come back to that nothing rather than stay where they were; so that 
Limerick workhouse could not be avery nice place. Mr. Green gave some 
other instances, and particularly of one man, who had returned after being 
sent to Ireland by a pass, and whose house he had visited lately, with the ope- 
rative enumerator, and found that it contained scarcely a farthing’s worth of 
any thing whatever, either furniture or food, except a black pot, containing 
some porridge, which the man devoured with the greediness of famine. It was 
said that it was the law that required them to be sent to Ireland; but the law 
ought to be altered. 
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The Manchester Chronicle reports upon the state of Stockport— 

“ We are sorry to say there is yet no improvement in the trade of this bo- 
rough. Wretchedness, misery, and distress are daily on the increase, and every 
week adds to the number of unwillingly-made paupers. This week thirty- 
eight new applications have been made for relief; and during the last two 
months more than seventy familics who bad no claims on the township of Stock- 

rt, but who had been driven to the necessity of applying for parochial relief, 

ve been removed to their respective places of settlement: thus we may say, 
et a moderate calcuiation, fifty more dwellings are become tenantless in the 
township of Stockport alone. The removals from the whole of the borough 
during the last two months have been upwards of one hundred families. If 
this state of things exists much longer, the jeering statement put forth in a 
placard posted on the walls of Manchester a short time ago, viz. that Stock- 

rt was to let, will be verified; and this once flourishing town will only be 

nown as a place which once existed. About one-fifth of the borough is already 
to let. Most of the mills are still working short time. 

The Hereford Times describes a miserable state of things in Aber- 
gavenny and the iron districts of Wales— 

“ Notice has been this week given to all descriptions of workmen employed 
at the different iron-works, that a further reduction of wages must take place : 
to what exient it is not named; but rumour says tlie fall will be at least to the 
amount of 10 per cent., or two shillings in the pound, Although expected 
and dreaded for some time, this notice has created universal gloom and despon- 
dency; which is not alone confined to the unfortunate class whom it directly | 
affects, but likewise to the commercial and trading portion of the community, 
whose transactions, already injured to an alarming degree, will now suffer still 
more. From the well-known fact of hundreds of families being at the pre- 
sent period scantily supplied with the necessaries of life, it is feared that the 
contemplated reduction will create harrowing and heartrending privations. 
Discontent exhibits itself accordingly ; and it is said that many workmen, 
sooner than accept the same, will gencrally stand out for the present price. 
Unfortunately, such is the depressed state of the iron-trade, that it is thought 
such a course would be very acceptable to many masters; who, having been 
for some time making iron at a dead loss, would instantly blow out their fur- 
naces.” 





The Birmingham Chartists spoiled an Anti-Corn-law meeting on Mon- 
day evening. Mr. John Curtis of Ohio was invited by the Anti Corn- 
law Association of the town to deliver a Jecture in the Town-hall; and 
every arrangement was made for the purpose. The placard by which 
the meeting was called, as if anticipating interruption, concluded by de- 
elaring that “the meeting was solely for the purpose of giving informa- | 
tion on the sulject of the Corn-laws.” This warning possibly provoked 
the interference which it was meant to deprecate: the Chartists issued 
the following placard— 

“ Chartists of Birmingham, look out! The Anti-Corn-law Whig faction 
are about holding another meeting very soon ; to which they have invited Mr. 
Cobden, of Stephenson’s Square notoriety, and Curtis from America, in order 
to thrust their nostrums down our throats. Watch the Whig plotters weil, 
and show, by your attendence at the Town-hall on the day of meeting, that 
you are determined to give them the finishing-blow. No humbug; the whole 
Charter, and nothing less.” ~ 

At six o'clock, Mr. Curtis was escorted into the hall by Mr. William 
Scholefield, the chairman of the Association, Mr. Joshua Scholefield, 
M.P., Mr. Cobden, M.P., Mr. Joseph Sturge, Mr. Acland the Anti- 
Corn-!aw lecturer, and some other gent!cmen. Mr. William Schole- 
field took the chair, and that was the signal for a disturbance. Mr. 
White, one of the leading Chartists, objected toa chairman who had pre- 
judged the question before the meeting, and proposed a working-man 
in his stead. Ile was backed by sixty, or a hundred, or two hundred 
Chartists, according to various computaticns of their opponents: Mr. 
White said that there were “ hundreds” in the Chartist minority—thus 
admitting that they were the minority; and the correspondent of the 
Times reckons them at 500 or 600. Whatever their number, however, 
they succeeded in raising such a continued turinci!, that after several 
gentlemen had made ineffectual attempts to procure Mr. Curtis a hear- 
ing, Mr. Sturge, in the name of the cliuirman, declared the meeting to 
be dissolved. The rage of the Anti-Corn-liw party was now inflamed 
against Mr. White; and with much dilfliculty, and apparently some 
danger, Mr. Sturge and other gentlemen succee in rescuing him 
from his assailants and removing him from the hall. ‘he meeting sepa- 
rated shortly after. 

A public meeting of the inhabitants of Brighton and Hundred of 
Whailesbone was held in the wn-hall, on Monday evening last, “ for 
the purpose of taking into consideration the propriety of petitioning the 
Cominons House of Parliament in fay of the People’s Charter.” 
The meeting was numerously attended, there being probably abouta 
thousand persons present; among whom were Captain Pechell, R.N,, 
and Mr. Newton Wigney, the Members for the borough, and Mr. 
Charles Brooker of Alfriston. Mr. Good was called to the ch Re- 
solutions were passed attributing the existing distress to class-legisla- 
tion; declaring “that till all classes of men be placed on a footing of 
equality before the laws of the country, ihe evils now so universally 

























































convulsion ”; and “ that, in the opinion ofthis meeting, nothing short of 
the adoption of the ‘ People’s Charter’ cant effect the desired object, and 
that we therefore adopt the petition called the ition’ pray- 
ing for this object.” Other resolutions accorded the thanks of the 
meeting to the two Members for their attendance ] uted a Com- 
mittee to obtain signatures to the petition. The chi: ress was that 
of Mr. Bronterre O'Brien; who gave some account of his pains and 
troubles during his late imprisonment; and then he eniarged on class- 
legislation— 

“ He would undertake to prove that the miscrics of she people were the result 
of acts of Parliament ; and he would undertake not only to show that, but that 
the men who made these acts of Parliament made them for the purpose of 

] And more than that, he 
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robbing and enslaving the great boty of the people. 

would undertake to show, in opposition to any one, what these acts of Par- 
liament were. Or if there were evils existing which were not the result of 
acts of Parliament, they were the result of the want of such acts which they 
would have if other acts of Parliament did not prevent them. He thought it 
necessary to make this remark, because it had been frequently said in the 
House of Commons, that the distress of the people was not owing to legislation. 
Lord John Russell had made a statement to that effect, and so had Sir Robert 
Peel; and the Times, the organ of the monied class, on the occasion of the 
great meeting in Palace Yard to clect delegates to the Convention, after abus- 
ing the Chartists for their folly and presumption in thinking they had any 
claim to the suffrage, said ‘ What! do you mean to show us that Parliament 
could do any thing to better your condition? Draw up a bill which, if carried 





into a law, would ameliorate your condition, and present it to the House of 
Commons ; and we will undertake to say, that however meanly you may think 
of that House, it wi'l not hesitate one moment to pass that bill into a law.’ 
That was all delusion ; or he might use a much stronger expression, and say it 
was all humbug. In the first place, it was not by one act of Parliament that 
the people were brought into their present condition ; and they had no right to 
expect that one act of Parliament would bring them out of it, much less 
one proceeding from that House as it was at present constituted. No; if they 
were to remedy the evils of the country, they must have power in the hands of 
those who suffered from the evils, and not exclusively confined to the classes 
—— did not suffer or were interested in the system that caused the 
evils, 

He glanced at the distress in the chief manufacturing towns ; observe 
ing, “ it might be said that this was the result of machinery, of the Corn- 
laws, of the want of free-trade; but all these things themselves were 
the result of bad laws.” He then attacked all Houses of Commons,— 
except the present House, for to do that would lodge him again in Lan- 
caster Castle,—and the fundholders and receivers of fixed incomes, as the 
thieves and receivers of stolen goods—of the five-sixths of the earnings 
of the people which were wrung from them. He denied that he had 
ever recommended spoliation of property, but declared that if the Tories 
were to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act against the declared majo- 
rity of the people, the people would rise as one man and put down the 
conspirators; and he exclaimed, “ Damn me if I would hesitate an 
instant.” The two Members for the borouzh expressed a partial dissent 
from what had been uttered by the Chartist speakers; but promised to 
secure a respectful reception for the petition, which had been so “ intel- 
ligently argued.” 

On Tuesday morning, the Chartists of Norwich created a disturbance 
during the consecration of a new church at Catton, near Norwich. The 
Bishop was assailed with hooting and.yells, and during the ceremony at 
the church a Chartist band played outside. The congregation were 
much alarmed during the whole service. Several Chartists were taken 
into custody. Oue of them was rescued, and two or three of the Police 
were severely wounded. One man, Neale, was cut in the nose; ano- 
ther man, Didwill, cut on the back of the head by heavy stones. The 
Chertist prisoners were examined before the Magistrates; and several 
were fined 51, and in default committed for a month to hard labour, 
Hewett, a ringleader, was bound over to take his trial at the Sessions. 


A meeting was held at Oxford, in the Radcliffe Library, on Tuesday 
the 9th instant, for the purpose of raising a subscription to purchase 
from Messrs. Woodburn the original drawings by Raphael and Michael 
Angelo, that formed part of the collection of the late Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, in order to place them in the picture-galleries now building for 
the University. It was attended by upwards of sixty members of 
the University ; and the Vice-Chancellor took the chair. Dr. Cramer, 
Principal of New Inn Hall, stated that the idea originated with the 
Reverend Henry Wellesley, formerly a student of Christchurch, a gen- 
tleman of cultivated taste, who is well acquainted with the drawings of 
the Italian masters. His letter suggesting the purchase of these valuable 
relics of art by the University was read: it contained the following 
account of the drawings in question— 

“ From the collection as originally formed by Sir Thomas Lawrence, several 
have been disposed of to the King of Holland. In its present state it consists 
of about sixty drawings of Michael Angelo, and nearly a hundred and fifty by 
Raphael ; a much larger number than exists in any single gallery in the world. 
And they are even more remarkable for their intrinsic exceilence than for their 
number. They are all in admirable order and preservation, and framed and 
glazed for the purpose of being displayed to view in a public gallery. The sum 
required for the purchase of these drawings is 10,000 guineas. This will 
doubtless appear large to these who are not conversant with the prices de- 
manded for first-rate works of art. But they have been valued (exclusively of 
those purchased by the King of Holland) by a most able and experienced 
judge, at not less than 14,000/.; since which valuation, the whole of Mr. Hare 
man’s well-known and most important collection of the same master has been 
added by the present proprietor. These Sir Thomas Lawrence was never able 
to procure.” 

Dr. Cramer, in supporting the proposition, also bore testimony to the 
value of the collection— 

“Thad myself seen the Raphael and Michacl Angelo drawings when they 
were first exhibited in London, and I saw them again this summer; and though 
it is certain that many most important studics of both masters have been ob- 
tained by the King of Holland, who is as judicious as he is liberal in his en- 
couragement of the fine arts, yet 1 most fully concur in every thing that my 
friend Mr. Wellesley has stated, respecting the importance and value of this 
collection as it stands at present. And [ think it worthy not only of belong- 
ing to the University, but to the nation. Its proper place, indeed, would un- 
questionably be the capital.” 

He combated the objection that paintings would be preferable for the 
University galleries— 

“ Undoubtedly, paintings are more calculated to captivate the general eye and 
the superficial observer. Their greater size and splendid colouring would 
render them more attractive to the public. But the real question is, not 
whether we shall prefer drawings or paintings; but whether we shall secure to 
the country, through the instrumentality of the University, a collection which 
appears to men of taste and judgment likely to promote greatly the study of 
design in this country ? But, besides this, it is clear that paintings of these 
two greatest masters are out of the question; we never could hope to obtain 
any for our gallery. Those of Michael Angelo are so rare as to be hard] 
known beyond the walls of the Vatican; and the pictures of Raphael, though 
more numerous, are already appropriated by crowned heads or opulent nobile~ 
men and private gentlemen. ‘These admirable designs are therefore, it is more 
than probable, all that we can ever hope to obtain of the two greatest of the 
Italian masters : and let it be remembered, too, that these studies will preserve to 
us the conceptions of these inimitable painters, traced by their own hands, when 
o vestige of the great works executed from them shall remain. 
Drawings in fact, though less laboured and finished, frequently ex 
hibit the highest requisites of art, correctness of design, knowledge of auatomy, 
skill in arrangement and composition, with more fire in conception and vigour 
of execution ; and, for these reasons, the most able and experienced judges Lave 
not hesitated to prefer them to paintings. We recommend, thercfore, the ace 
quisition of these studies for the University Gallery, as offering the best models 
of true feeling in the art of design.” 

The Reverend Vaughan Thomas, in a speech remarkable for the 
knowledge of art it displayed, cordially supported the proposition, on the 
ground of the tendency of such studies to refiue the manners and cul- 
tivate the tastes of the students. 

The Reverend G. Liddel instanced the beneficial influence of the 
study of Italian art in Germany, and urged the consideration of those 
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advantages that might accrue to the English school by the possession of 
the drawings. 

The meeting came to the resolution of appointing a Committee to 
carry the purpose into effect. Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, and 
Willis, Percival, and Co., Lombard Street, were named as the London 
bankers for receiving subscriptions. 

A triple murder was committed at Burnley on Sunday evening. One 
Morris, a mess-waiter in the Sixtieth Rifles, became jealous of his Lieu- 
tenant, William Sharman O'Grady, on account of a woman of very in- 
different character, named Lerrett, with,whom he had formed an intimacy. 
On the night of the murder, Morris and the woman were together at a 
public-house, and were both rather intoxicated. He reproached her with 
encouraging the attentions of Mr. O'Grady ; and threatened her, if she 
did not break off all connexion with him, to kill both of them, and then 
himself. Ona her return to the Barracks, Mrs. Lerrett went to Mr. 
O’Grady’s room, to put him on his guard; but he at once went into 
the mess-waiter’s pantry and remonstrated with Morris. A quarrel and 
a scuffle ensued, and Morris stabbed him with a large carving-knife. 
O'Grady rushed into the mess-room, and was put to bed by his 
brother-officers; but he died almost immediately. In the mean time, 


stabbed her several times. 
his own body, and as he was falling literally ripped himself open. He 
died instantly. 

The Norfolk Chronicle tells a story of a juvenile murder.— 

“ On Saturday last, John Smith, aged nine years, was sent by his father, a 
baker residing in Houlston, to Mr. Edward Kearsey, of Shotford Hall, distant 
about a mile, with a basket of cakes for sale: whilst on his way thither, George 
Barber, aged ten years, cccompanied him (as he has since confessed) to Shot- 
ford-bridge, which ercsses the river Waveney. Here the boys loitered, and 
Smith got upon and sat astrile the parapet-wall thereof. Whilst in that posi- 


A vacancy having been created in the number of Irish Stipendiary 
Magistrates, by the recent death of Captain Nangle in Tipperary, it 
has been officially notified that no one wiil be nominated in his place; 
and further, that no more appointments of the kiud will be made. 


Lord Londonderry has refused to sign an address to the Lord-Liea- 
tenant from the county of Down; he says, because the meeting at 
which it was adopted was premature, and smaller than it might have 
been had his wish for a more deliberate preparation been accorded; 
the Whigs say, because there is a “split” between the Marquis and the 
Government. 

The Dublin Warder seriously utters a solemn lament that the statue 
of William the Third, in Coliege Green, is henceforth to be coloured 
“ with bronze pigment, instead of wearing the obsolete and unfashion- 


| able hues of loyalty.” 


tion, Barber took one of the cakes from the basket and ate it; when Smith | 


cried, and said he would tell his father ; and immediately Barber pushed him off 


the bridge and tan away: this took place between four and five o'clock p.m. | 


The evening closing in and the child not making his appearance, his parents 
became exceedingly anxious about him. Search was made for him immediately, 
and the river was carefully searched. Information was given on Monday that 
the boys had been seen together on Saturday afternoon ; and immediate steps 
were taken to find Barber; which was soon accomplished, he having returned 
home that morning. He denied having any knowledge about the boy Smith: but 
afterwards the parish-constable of Pulham extorted a confession from him, that 
he did accompany the deceased to the bridge; that he pushed him into the 
water, and then ran away; that he ate the remainder of the cakes, and slept in 
the shed on Saturday night where the basket was found. ‘The body was found 
on Tuesday, and an inquest held on the same day. After two hours’ delibcra- 
tion, the Jury returned a verdict of ¢ wilful murder’ against George Barber ;' who 
was immediatcly committed to the Castle to take his trial at the next Assizes.” 





n 





The Norfolk Chronicle says that Barber’s “ father-in-law,” meaning | 


probably his stepfather, had very much neglected him, 


IRELAND. 

The Lord-Lieutenant held his first levee at “ the Castle,” on Wednes- 
day. ‘The streets were crowded with carriages, and spectators on foot. 
One of the first to enter the Presence-chamber was Lord Mayor 
O'Connell, in his official robes. A vast number of Tories, with a con- 
siderable proportion of Liberals headed by the Duke of Leinster, 
attended, and several Lishops of both Churches. 

It is a curious fact, and though a trifle, worth notice, that the tailors 
and robe-makers of Dublin have not been able to supply the demand for 
Court-dresses and professional costumes to be worn at the Levee. Many 
additional hands have been employed in London, and large consign- 
ments of those articles have been shipped for this city.—Dublin Even- 
ing Mail, 








All difficulties have been overcome. Mr. Lefroy thought wisely of 
the old adage, that a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush; and 
therefore, we have now to record his acceptance of the Junior Baron- 
ship of the Exchequer. A worse appointment it would be dificult to 
imagine.—Dublin Monitor. 

A correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, whose communication is 
dated from ‘Trinity College, Dublin, speaks thus of two recent appoint- 
ments— 

“The Tories have made two excellent appointments—that of Mr. Warren 


| accounts of the burning of hay-ricks, corn, and even potatoes. 
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The Repeal Association held its usual weekly meeting in the Corn 
Exchinge. ‘The receipt of 100/. from Pittsburgh in the United States 
was acknowledged. Mr. O’Connell made a speech, and enlarged upon 
many of the standing topics, not forgetting Sharman Crawford. These 
he diversified with a sa gainst Espartero, apropos of American re- 
d, und French intrigue— 

As to America, there was no appearance of hostility to England in that 
quarter; but they had no reason to be satisfied with the course adopted by 
id. She was keeping up her armaments; and England 
should therefore maintain her forces too, in order to protect herself. Taxation 
would be increased also, in consequence of this proceeding. Nothing could be 
pect of the French power towards Great Bri- 
tain. There seemed to be a shrinking on the part of England; and the ad- 
vantages which Louis Philippe possessed in Spain would be made available by 
him. The sound part of the Spanish people held in abhorrence Espartero 5 
who combined in his disposition the rigour of the Jacobin with the sanguinary 
feeling of the tyrant, purting to death men who fought by his side. 

The birth of the Prince was another novelty, newly treated, and 
blended with the late incendiary fires in one comment. Apropos to 
the English succumbing to tyranny, he said— 

He found the foll g proposition clear. The Aristocracy had England 
under their control. hey had conquered the Reforming party, and had trams 
pled down the independence of the Crown. Both the People and the Monarch 
were in thrald ‘The roval infant was born in thraldom—in slavery: the 
tyrannizing Aristocracy of Hagland had him within their trammels, He was 
born with golden honours, but without that freedom, wanting which life would 
he valueless. He was a slave—as his mother was—to the sordid Aristoeracy. 
And what was it recommended that Aristocracy to the English people? What 
qualification did they possess? They never took a step in favour of civil and 
religious liberty: in religion they were bigots and persecutors; in polities, the 
friends, supporters, and propagators of every doctrine calculated to enslave the 
buman race; bui, above all, there was a mercenary disposition about them to 
levy an enormous tax upon the food of the people, to interfere with the pros- 










France towards EF: 





more unsatisfactory than the as 


















pects of the artisan, to come to the table of the widow when feeding her chil- 
dren, and demand a tax upon the bread she was about to break for them. 
* * * The landlord demanded five out of the tenpence to give the poor man 
permission to buy it. Yet this was the party supported by the English people! 
Sharinan Crawford said they should give up the struggle for Repeal : theirs was 
a peaceable, quiet, constitutional struggle for their rights; it was not so in 
Sndland. “'The incendiary fires are blazing everywhere throughout England, 
just as they were when Peel was in power last. Every newspaper brings fresh 
What a nice 








| fellow Jolin Bull is in the present scarcity! and in order to make provisions 
| cheaper, he burns hay, corn, and even potatoes!” 


to be a Sergeant-at-law, and that of Dr. O’Brien to the Deanery of Cork. | 


Among their friends at the bar they could not have found an individual more 
respected or acceptable to the country at large than Mr. Warren, nor in the 
whole range of the profession throughout the United Kingdom, one better qua- 
lified by knowledge and character to adorn its very highest station. Sir Ed- 
ward Sugden is represented to have the sole honour of this appointment ; the 
Lord-Lieutenant and Chief Secretary being understood to have inclined to- 
wards their Parliamentary supporters Messrs. West and Litton, either of 
whom they would have advanced for their ‘ sweet voices’ in preference to the 
most distinguished lawyers in the universe. The Hvening Muil, indeed, pre- 
tends to be in a towering passion because Mr. West was not made the Sergeant ; 
knowing right well all the while that Mr. West is to be a Judge as soon as ever 
it may be deemed prudent to risk the representation of the city of Dublin, by 
lifting him over the heads of all the Sergeants upon the bench. * * * * 
Doctor O’Brien, the new Dean of Cork, is a man of transcendant ability and 
unaffected piety, who is said by some of his brethren to be too much inclined to 
the sour and unsocial doctrines of Calvin, but very honest, temperate in main- 
taining his own opinions, and tolerant of the opinions of men who do not agree 
with him. On one important point, unfortunately, he is apt torun riot; and 
that is in his hostility to the national system of education. Were it not for 
his uncompromising opposition to that, it was the desire of the Whig Govern- 


‘The census was a third novelty, and Mr, O'Connell made much 
of it— 

In the period which intervened from the year 1821, when the first regular 
enumeration was taken, and the year 1851, when the next regular enumeration 
wes taken, in tiose ten years the Irish people increased sixteen per cent. In 
the ten years between 1831 and 1841, when the last regular enumeration was 
made, the inerease was about two and a half percent.; making a difference of 
thirteen and a half per cent. i e two periods, and showing, in the ten years, 
a falling-off in the zmount of increase to be expected, of one million of people. 
It was frightful to think of such an extermination of human beings in a country 
which was one of the most fertile on the face of the globe, and which not only 
raised food enough to feed its own population, but exported large supplies to 
other countries. He therefore asked the Aristocracy of England—he asked 
the Tories—he asked the exterminators—he asked Drewster, what was the cause 
of this frightful slaughter of human beings? The loss was 100,000 per annum. 
Suppose that one-half of them emigrated, which was far beyond the truth—for 
100 persons had not emigrated annually—but allowing that they had, they 
thus lad proof of the astounding fact that 50,000 human beings perished during 
early infancy every year in Ireland. Did they not sce the unfortunate Mr. 
Walsh murdered, who had dispossessed several families, and was on the eve of 
turning out more on the eve of his unhappy fate? When he alluded to the 
circumstances connected with this murder, let it not be supposed that any cir- 
cumstance whatever justified the erime. Punishment awaited the murderer: 
but he turned to the greater criminals, and asked those who countenanced the 
depopulating system—those who selected the exterminating Brewster as adviser 
at the Castle—how could they look in man’s countenance, or hope for God’s 
mercy, when they supported as m which deprived the country of so many 
of their fellow-ercatures, by the positive infliction of death, or what, in point of 
cruelty, was tantamount to death, by forcing them to leave their native land? 

The Reverend James Birmingham, the parish-priest of Borrisokane, 




























| has refused to aid in collecting the O'Connell tribute ; because he thinks 


ment to advance him to the highest rank of his profession ; and their choice | 
balanced for some time between him and Dr. Tonson, the present Bishop of | 


Killaloe; who turned out afterwards to be as fierce an adversary to the national 
board as Dr. O’Brien, without possessing a tithe of his great and admirable 
qualities. Dr. O'Brien is likely to obtain the first vacant mitre; and his pro- 
motion, every thing considered, will be honourable to the Government that 
confers it.” 

The Clare Journal announces, that the Government has appointed 
Mr. Michael Cullinan, a Roman Catholic and a Liberal, to the office of 
Local Crown Solicitor for the county of Clare, vacated by the dismissal 
of Mr. Charles O'Connell. Mr. Cullinan, the Journal adds, although 
a Liberal, never suffered his political opinions to become offensive to 
hose opposed to them. 


that “ want and destitution, at this inclement season, are around him, and 
that all the sympathies and exertions of his people will be required to 
assist in arresting famine and succouring the distressed.” Mr. Birming- 
ham adds, that he cannot approve of the agitation for a repeal of the 
Union after its continuance for forty years, and after Ireland has pro- 
cured from the United Parliament Emancipation, Reform of Tithes, 
and Municipal Reform. 


the office of a partisan is beyond his province; and because he knows 





SCOTLAND. 

The Court of Session was opened on Friday; whe 
Lord President Boyle and Lord Justice Clerk Hope, . formally in- 
stalled, and severally took their seats in each division. he First Divi- 
sion Court was crowded by a fashionable audience. On the same day, 
Mr. Alexander Wood was elected Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, 
on the motion of Mr. Patrick Robertson, seconded by Mr. John Mar- 
shall. After Mr. Wood’s election, an address to the late Lord Presi- 
dent was proposed by the Lord-Advocate, Sir William Rae; seconded 
by Mr. Maitland. Mr. Rutherfurd, seconded by Mr. Adam Anderson, 


“- new Judges, 
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The Manchester Chronicle reports upon the state of Stockport— 

“We are sorry to say there is yet no improvement in the trade of this bo- 
— Wretchedness, misery, and distress are daily on the increase, and every 
adds to the number of unwillingly-made paupers. This week thirty- 


eight new applications have been made for relief; and during the last two | 


months more than seventy familics who had no claims on the township of Stock- 
rt, but who had been driven to the necessity of applying for parochial relief, 
ve been removed to their respective places of settlement: thus we may say, 
et a moderate calculation, fifty more dwellings are become tenantless in the 
township of Stockport alone. The removals from the whole of the borough 
during the last two months have been upwards of one hundred families. If 
this state of things exists much longer, the jeering statement put forth in a 
placard posted on the walls of Manchester a short time ago, viz. that Stock- 
= was to let, will be verified; and this once flourishing town will only be 
nown as a place which once existed. About one-fifth of the borough is already 
to let. Most of the mills are still working short time. 

The Hereford Times describes a miserable state of thiags in Aber- 
gavenny and the iron districts of Wales— 

“ Notice has been this week given to all descriptions of workmen employed 
at the different iron-works, that a further reduction of wages must take place : 
to what exient it is not named ; but rumour says the fall will be at least to the 
amount of 10 per cent., or two shillings in the pound. Although expected 
and dreaded for some time, this notice has created universal gloom and despon- 
dency; which is not alone confined to the unfortunate class whom it directly 
affects, but likewise to the commercial and trading portion of the community, 
whose transactions, already injured to an alarming degree, will now suffer still 
more. From the well-known fact of hundreds of families being at the pre- 
sent period scantily supplied with the necessaries of life, it is feared that the 
contemplated reduction will create harrowing and heartrending privations. 
Discontent exhibits itself accordingly ; and it is said that many workmen, 
sooner than accept the same, will gencrally stand out for the present price. 
Unfortunately, such is the depressed state of the iron-trade, that it is thought 
such a course would be very acceptable to many masters; who, having been 
for some time making iron at a dead loss, would instantly blow out their fur- 
maces. 


The Birmingham Chartists spoiled an Anti-Corn-law meeting on Mon- 
day evening. Mr. John Curtis of Ohio was invited by the Anti Corn- 
law Association of the town to deliver a Jecture in the Town-hall; and 
every arrangement was made for the purpose. The placard by which 
the meeting was called, as if anticipating interruption, concluded by de- 
elaring that “the meeting was solely for the purpose of giving informa- 
tion on the subject of the Corn-laws.” This warning possibly provoked 
the interference which it was meant to depreeate: the Chartists issued 
the following placard— 

“ Chartists of Birmingham, look out! The Anti-Corn-law Whig faction 
are about holding another meeting very soon; to which they have invited Mr. 
Cobden, of Stephenson’s Square notoriety, and Curtis from America, in order 
to thrust their nostrums down our throats. Wateh the Whig plotters well, 
and show, by your attendence at the Town-hall on the day of meeting, that 
you are determined to give them the finishing-blow. No humbug; the whole 
Charter, and nothing less.” 

At six o’clock, Mr. Curtis was escorted into the hall by Mr. William 
Scholefield, the chairman of the Association, Mr. Joshua Scholefield, 
M.P., Mr. Cobden, M.P., Mr. Joseph Sturge, Mr. Acland the Anti- 
Corn-law lecturer, and some other gent!cmen. Mr. William Schole- 
field took the chair, and that was the signal for a disturbanee. Mr. 
White, one of the leading Chartists, objected toa chairman who had pre- 
judged the question before the meeting, and proposed a working-man 
in his stead. Ile was backed by sixty, or a hundred, or two hundred 
Chartists, according to various computaticns of their opponents: Mr. 
White said that there were “ hundreds” in the Chartist minority—thus 
admitting that they were the minority; and the correspondent of the 
Times reckons them at 500 or 600. Whatever their number, however, 
they succeeded in raising such a continued turincil, that after several 
gentlemen had made ineffectual attempts to procure Mr. Curtis a hear- 
ing, Mr. Starge, in the name of the cliairman, declared the meeting to 
be dissolved. The rage of the Anti-Corn-liw party was now inflamed 
against Mr. White; and with much dilliculty, and apparently some 
danger, Mr. Sturge and other gentlemen succeeded in rescuing him 
from his assailants and removing him frou the hall, ‘he meeting sepa- 
rated shortly after. 

A public meeting of the inhabitants of Brighton and Hundred of 
Whalesbone was held in the Town-hall, on Monday evening last, “ for 
the purpose of taking into consideration the propriety of petitioning the 
Commons Howse of Parliament in favour of the People’s Charter.” 
The meeting was numerously attended, there being probably about a 
thousand persons present; among whom were Captain Pechell, RN, 
and Mr. Newton Wigney, the rs for the Lorongh, and Mr. 
Charles Brooker of Alfriston. Mr. Good was called tothe chair. Re- 
solutions were passed attributing the existing distress to class-legisla- 
tion; declaring “that till all classes of men be placed on a footing of 
equality before the laws of the country, the evils now so universally 


























complained of will continue to grow, and at last to threaten a national 


convulsion ”; and “ that, in the opinion ofthis meeting, nothing short of 
the adoption of the ‘ People’s Charter’ caf effect the desired ohject, and 
that we therefore adopt the petition called the ‘ National Petition’ pray- 
ing for this object.” Other resolutions accorded the thanks of the 
meeting to the two Members for their attendanc lappointed a Com- 
mittee to obtain signatures to the petition. The chief address was that 
of Mr. Bronterre O'Lrien; who gave some account of his pains and 
troubles during his late imprisonment; and then he eniarged on class- 
legislation— 

“ He would undertake to prove that the miscries of the people were the result 
of acts of Parliament ; and he would undertake not only to show that, but that 
the men who made these acts of Parliament made them for the purpose of 
robbing and enslaving the great body of the people. And more than that, he 
would undertake to show, in opposition to any one, what these acts of Par- 
liament were. Or if there were evils existing which were not the result of 
acts of Parliament, they were the result of the want of such acts which they 
would have if other acts of Parliament did not prevent them. He thought it 
necessary to make this remark, because it had been frequently said in the 
House of Commons, that the distress of the people was not owing to legislation. 
Lord John Russell had made a statement to that effect, and so had Sir Robert 
Peel; and the Times, the organ of the monied class, on the occasion of the 
great meeting in Palace Yard to elect delegates to the Convention, after abus- 
ing the Chartists for their folly and presumption in thinking they bad any 
claim to the suffrage, said ‘ What! do you mean to show us that Parliament 
could do any thing to better your condition? Draw up a bill which, if carried 
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into a law, would ameliorate your condition, and present it to the House of 
Commons ; and we will undertake to say, that however meanly you may think 
of that House, it wi'l not hesitate one moment to pass that bill into a law.’ 
That was all delusion ; or he might use a much stronger expression, and say it 
was all humbug. In the first place, it was not by one act of Parliament that 
the people were brought into their present condition ; and they had no right to 
expect that one act of Parliament would bring them out of it, much less 
one proceeding from that House as it was at present constituted. No; if they 
were to remedy the evils of the country, they must have power in the hands of 
those who suffered from the evils, and not exclusively confined to the classes 
= did not suffer or were intcrested in the system that caused the 
evils. 

He glanced at the distress in the chief manufacturing towns ; observe 
ing, “ it might be said that this was the result of machinery, of the Corn- 
laws, of the want of free-trade; but all these things themselves were 
the result of bad Jaws.” He then attacked all Houses of Commons,— 
except the present House, for to do that would lodge him again in Lan- 
caster Castle,—and the fundholders and receivers of fixed incomes, as the 
thieves and receivers of stolen goods—of the five-sixths of the earnings 
of the people which were wrung from them. He denied that he had 
ever recommended spoliation of property, but declared that if the Tories 
were to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act against the declared majo- 
rity of the people, the people would rise as one man and put down the 
conspirators; and he exclaimed, “‘ Damn me if I would hesitate an 
instant.” The two Members for the borough expressed a partial dissent 
from what had been uttered by the Chartist speakers; but promised to 
secure a respectful reception for the petition, which had been so “ intel- 
ligently argued.” 

On Tuesday morning, the Chartists of Norwich created a disturbance 
during the consecration of a new church at Catton, near Norwich. The 
Bishop was assailed with hooting and.yells, and during the ceremony at 
the church a Chartist band played outside. The congregation were 
much alarmed during the whole service. Several Ciuartists were taken 
into custody. Oue of them was rescued, and two or three of the Police 
were severely wounded. One man, Neale, was cut in the nose; ano- 
ther man, Didwill, cut on the back of the head by heavy stones. The 
Chertist prisoners were examined before the Magistrates; and several 
were fincd 5/, and in default committed for a month to hard labour. 
Hewett, a ringleader, was bound over to take his trial at the Sessions. 


A meeting was held at Oxford, in the Radcliffe Library, on Tuesday 
the 9th instant, for the purpose of raising a subscription to purchase 
from Messrs. Woodburn the original drawings by Raphael and Michael 
Angelo, that formed part of the collection of the late Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, in order to place them in the picture-galleries now building for 
the University. It was attended by upwards of sixty members of 
the University ; and the Vice-Chancellor took the chair. Dr. Cramer, 
Principal of New Inn Hall, stated that the idea originated with the 
Reverend Henry Wellesley, formerly a student of Christchurch, a gen- 
tleman of cultivated taste, who is well acquainted with the drawings of 
the Italian masters. His letter suggesting the purchase of these valuable 
relies of art by the University was read: it contained the following 
account of the drawings in question— 

“ From the collection as originally formed by Sir Thomas Lawrence, several 
have been disposed of to the King of Holland. In its present state it consists 
of about sixty drawings of Michael Angelo, and nearly a hundred and fifty by 
Raphael ; a much larger number than exists in any single gallery in the world. 
And they are even more remarkable for their intrinsic exceilence than for their 
number. They are all in admirable order and preservation, and framed and 
glazed for the purpose of being displayed to view in a public gallery. The sum 
required for the purchase of these drawings is 10,000 guineas. This will 
doubtless appear large to those who are not conversant with the prices de- 
manded for first-rate works of art. But they have been valued (exclusively of 
those purchased by the King of Holland) by a most able and experienced 
judge, at not less than 14,000/.; since which valuation, the whole of Mr. Hare 
man’s well-known and most important collection of the same master has been 
added by tie present proprietor. ‘These Sir Thomas Lawrence was never able 
to procure.” 

Dr. Cramer, in supporting the proposition, also bore testimony to the 
value of the collection— 

“Thad myself seen the Raphael and Michacl Angelo drawings when they 
were first exhibited in London, and I saw them again this summer; and though 
it is certain that many most important studies of both masters have been ob- 
tained by the King of Holland, who is as judicious as he is liberal in his en- 
couragement of the fine arts, yet 1 most fully concur in every thing that my 
friend Mr. Wellesley has stated, respecting the importance and value of this 
collection as it stands at present. And I think it worthy not only of belong- 
ing to the University, but to the nation. Its proper place, indeed, would un- 
questionably be the capital.” aoe 

He combated the objection that paintings would be preferable for the 
University galleries— 

“ Undoubtedly, paintings are more calculated to captivate the general eye and 
the superficial observer. Their greater size and splendid colouring would 
render them more attractive to the public. But the real question is, not 
whether we shall prefer drawings or paintings; but whether we shali secure to 
the country, through the instrumentality of the University, a collection which 
appears to men of taste and judgment likely to promote greatly the study of 
design in this country ? But, besides this, it is clear that paintings of these 
two greatest masters are out of the question; we never could hope to obtain 
any for our gallery. ‘Those of Michael Angelo are so rare as to be hardl 
known beyond the walls of the Vatican; and the pictures of Raphael, thoug 
more numerous, are already appropriated by crowned heads or opulent  noble- 
men and private gentlemen. ‘These admirable designs are therefore, it is more 
than probable, all that we can ever hope to obtain of the two greatest of the 
Italian masters : and let it be remembered, too, that these studies will preserve to 
us the conceptions of these inimitable painters, traced by their own hands, when 
perhaps no vestige of the great works executed from them shall remain. 
* *° * Drawings in fact, though less laboured and finished, frequently ex- 
hibit the highest requisites of art, correctness of design, knowledge of auatomy, 
skill in arrangement and composition, with more fire in conception and vigour 
of execution ; and, for these reasons, the most able and experienced judges have 
not hesitated to prefer them to paintings. We recommend, therefore, the ac- 
quisition of these studies for the University Gallery, as offering the best models 
of true feeling in the art of design.” 

The Reverend Vaughan Thomas, in a speech remarkable for the 
knowledge of art it displayed, cordially supported the proposition, on the 
ground of the tendency of such studies to refiue the manners and cul- 
tivate the tastes of the students. 

The Reverend G. Liddel instanced the beneficial influence of the 
study of Italian art in Germany, and urged the consideration of those 
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advantages that might accrue to the English school by the possession of 
the drawings. 

The meeting came to the resolution of appointing a Committee to 
carry the purpose into effect. Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, and 
Willis, Percival, and Co., Lombard Street, were named as the London 
bankers for receiving subscriptions. 

A triple murder was committed at Burnley on Sunday evening. One 
Morris, a mess-waiter in the Sixtieth Rifles, became jealous of his Lieu- 
tenant, William Sharman O'Grady, on account of a woman of very in- 
different character, named Lerrett, with,whom he had formed an intimacy. 
On the night of the murder, Morris and the woman were together at a 
public-house, and were both rather intoxicated. He reproached her with 
encouraging the attentions of Mr. O'Grady; and threatened her, if she 
did not break off all connexion with him, to kill both of them, and then 
himself. Oa her return to the Barracks, Mrs. Lerrett went to Mr. 
O’Grady’s room, to put him on his guard; but he at once went into 
the mess-waiter’s pantry and remonstrated with Morris. A quarrel and 
a scuffle ensued, and Morris stabbed him with a large carving-knife. 
O'Grady rushed into the mess-room, and was put to bed by his 
brother-officers; but he died almost immediately. In the mean time, 
Morris proceeded to O’Grady’s room in search of Mrs. Lerrett, and 
stabbed her several times. He then plunged the knife four times into 
his own body, and as he was falling literally ripped himself open. He 
died instantly. 

The Norfolk Chronicle tells a story of a juvenile murder.— 

“ On Saturd: ay last, John Smith, aged nine years, was sent by his father, a 
baker residing in Houlston, to Mr. E dward Kea’ arsey, of Shotford Hall, distant 
about a mile, “with a basket of cakes for sale: whilst on his way thither, 





George | 


Barber, aged ten years, accompanied him (as he has since confessed) to Shot- | 


ford- bridge, which ercsses the river Waveney. Here the boys loitered, and 
Smith got upon and sat astride the parapet-w all thereof. Whilst in that posi- 
tion, Barber took one of the cakes from the basket and ate it; when Smith 


cried, and said he would tell his father ; and immediately Barber pushed him off | 


the bridge and tan away: this took place between four and five o'clock p.m. 
The evening closing i in and the child not making his appearance, his parents 
became exceedingly anxious about him. 
and the river was carefully searched. Information was given on Monday that 
the boys had been seen together on Saturday afternoon ; and immediate steps 
were taken to find Barber; which was soon “accomplished, he having returned 
home that morning. He denied having any knowledge about the boy Si mith: but 


Search was made for him immediately, | 


afterwards the parish-constable of Pulham extorted a confession from him, that | 
he did accompany the deceased to the bridge; that he pushed him into the | 


water, and then ran away ; that he ate the remainder of the cakes, and slept in 
the shed on Saturday night where the basket was found. ‘The body was found 
on Tuesday, and an inquest held on the same day. After two hours’ delibera- 
tion, the Jury returned a verdict of ¢ wilful murder’ against George Barber ; who 
was ‘immedi: itely committed to the Castle to take his trial at the next As ssizes.” 

The Norfolk Chronicle says that Barber’s “ father-in-law,” meaning 
probably his stepfather, had very much neglected him. 


IRELAND. 

The Lord-Lieutenant held his first levee at “ the Castle,” on Wednes- 
day. ‘The streets were crowded with carriages, and spectators on foot. 
One of the first to enter the Presence-chamber was Lord Mayor 
O'Connell, in his official robes. A vast number of Tories, with a con- 
siderable proportion of Liberals headed by the Duke of Leinster, 
attended, and several Bishops of both Churches. 

It is a curious fact, and though a trifle, worth notice, that the tailors 
and robe-makers of Dublin have not been able to supply the demand for 
Court-dresses and professional costumes to be worn at the Levee. Many 
additional hands have been employed in London, and large consign- 
ments of those articles have been shipped for this city.—Dublin Even- 
ing Mail, 








All difficulties have been overcome. Mr. Lefroy thought wisely of 
the old adage, that a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush; and 
therefore, we have now to record his acceptance of the Junior Baron- 
ship of the Exchequer. A worse appointment it would be dificult to 
imagine.— Dublin Monitor. 


A correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, whose communication is 


A vacancy having been created in the number of Irish “aes. mca 
Magistrates, by the recent death of Captain Nangle in Tipperary, i 
has been officially notified that no one will be nominated in his place ; 
and further, that no more appointments of the kind will be made. 


Lord Londonderry has refused to sign an address to the Lord-Liea- 
tenant from the county of Down; he says, because the meeting at 
which it was adopted was premature, and smaller than it might have 
been had his wish for a more deliberate preparation been accorded ; 
the Whigs say, because there is a “split” between the Marquis and the 
Government. 

The Dublin Warder seriously utters a solemn lament that the statue 
of William the Third, in College Green, is henceforth to be coloured 
“ with bronze pigme nt, instead of wearing the obsolete and unfashion- 
able hues of loyalty.” 





The Repeal Association held its usual weekly meeting in the Corn 
Exchinge. The receipt of 100/. from Pittsburgh in the United States 
was acknowledged. Mr. O’Connell made a speech, and enlarged upon 
many of the standing topics, not forgetting Sharman Crawford. These 
he diversified with a sa ly against Espartero, apropos of American re- 
conciliation with Eugland, and French iotrigue— 

As to America, there was no appearance of hostility to England in that 
quarter; but they had no reason to be satisfied with the course adopted by 
France towards E She was keeping up her armaments ; and E ngland 
should therefore m: orces too, in order to protect herself. Taxation 
would be increased also, in consequence of this proceeding. Nothing could be 
more unsatisfactory than ihe as spe € Z of the French power towards Great Bri- 
tain. There seemed to be a shrinking on the part of England ; and the ad- 
vantages which Louis Philippe possessed in Spain would be made available by 
him. The sound part of the Spanish people held in abhorrence Espartero 5 
who combined in his disposition the rigour of the Jacobin with the sanguinary 
feeling of the tyrant, puting to death men who fought by his side. 

The birth of the Prince was another novelty, newly treated, and 
blended with the late incendiary fires in one comment. Apropos to 
the Eng s g to tyranny, he said— 

He found the f S proj osition clear. The Aristocracy had England 
under their control. ey had conquered the Reforming party, and had tram- 
pled down the in pectin eof the Crown. Both the People and the Monarch 
were in thraldom. ‘fhe royal infant was born in thraldom—in slavery: the 
tyrannizing Aristocracy of England had him within their trammels, He was 
born with golden honours, but without that freedom, wanting which life would 
he valueless. He was a slave—as his mother was—to the sordid Aristoeracy. 
And what was it recommended that Aristoeracy to the English people? What 
qualification did they possess? They never took a step in favour of € ivil and 
religious liberty : in religion they were bigots and persecutors ; in po! ities, the 
friends, support rs, and propaga ‘tors of every doctrine calculated to enslave the 
human race; but, above all, there was a mercenary disposition about them to 

evy an ct normous. tax upon the food of the people, to interfere with the pros- 
pects of the artisan, to come to the table of the widow when feeding her ehil- 
dren, and demand a tax upon the bread she was about to break for them. 

* * The landlord demanded five out of the tenpence to give the poor man 
permission to buy it. Yet this was the party supported by the English people! 
Sharman Crawford said they should give wp the struggle for Repeal : theirs was 
a peaceable, quiet, constitutional strugale for their rights; it was not so in 
England. “'The incendiary tires are blazing every where throughout England, 
just as they were when Peel was in power last. Every newspaper brings fresh 
accounts of the burning of hz ty-Tic ks, corn, and even potatoes. W hat a nice 
fellow Jolin Bull is in the present scarcity ! and in order to make provisions 
cheaper, he burns hay, corn, and even potatoes ! ! 

The census was a third novelty, and Mr, O'Connell made much 
of it— 

In the period which intervened from the year 1821, when the first regular 
pir: lig was taken, and the year 1851, when the next regular enumeration 

vas taken, in those ten years the Irish ps -ople increased sixteen percent. In 
the ten years hetween 18: . and 1841, when the last regular enumeration was 
made, the increase was about two and a half percent. ; “making a difference of 
































' thi rtee nandahalf per cent. in the two periods, and shi »wing, in the ten years, 
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dated from ‘I rinity College, Dublin, speaks thus of two recent appoint- 


ments— 

“The Tories have made two excellent appointments—that of Mr. Warren 
to be a Sergeant-at-law, and that of Dr. O’Brien to the Deanery of Cork. 
Among their. friends at the bar they could not have found an individual more 


respected or acceptable to the country at large than Mr. Warren, nor in the | 


whole range of the profession throughout the United Kingdom, one better qua- 
lified by knowledge and character to adorn its very highest station. Sir Ed- 
ward Sugden is represented to have the sole honour of this appointment ; the 
Lord-Lieutenant and Chief Secreta ary being understood to have inclined to- 
wards their Parliamentary supporters Messrs. West and Litton, either of 
whom they would have advanced for their ‘ sweet voices’ in preference to the 
most distinguished lawyers in the universe. The Kvening Muil, indeed, pre- 
tends to be ina towering passion because Mr. West was not mae the Sergeant ; 
knowing right well all the while that Mr. West is to be a Judge as soon as ever 
it may be deemed prudent to risk the representation of the city of Dublin, | by 
lifting him over the heads of all the Sergeants upon the bench. % 
Doctor O’Brien, the new Dean of Cork, is a man of transcendant ability and 
unaffected piety, who is said by some of his brethren to be too much inclined to 
the sour and unsocial doctrines of Calvin, but very honest, temperate in main- 
taining his own opinions, and tolerant of the opinions of men who do not agree 
with him. On one important point, unfortunately, he is apt to run riot ; ‘and 
that is in his hostility to the national system of education. Were it not for 
his uncompromising opposition to that, it was the desire of the Whig Govern- 


ment to advance him to the highest rank of his profession ; and their choice | 
balanced for some time between him and Dr. Tonson, the present Bishop of | 


Killaloe; who turned out afterwards to he as fierce an adversary to the national | 


board as Dr. O’Brien, without possessing a tithe of his great and admirable 
qualities. Dr. O" Brien is likely to obtain the first vacant mitre; and his pro- 
motion, every thing considered, will be honourable to the Government that 
confers it.” 

The Clare Journal announces, that the Government has appointed 
Mr. Michael Cullinan, a Roman Catholic and a Liberal, to the office of | 
Local Crown Solicitor for the county of Clare, vacated by the dismissal 
of Mr. Charles O'Connell. Mr. Cullinan, the Journal adds, although 
a Liberal, never suffered his political opinions to become offensive to 
hose opposed to them. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


a falling-off in the zmount of increase to he expected, of one million of people. 
It was trightful to think of such an extermination of human beings in a country 
which was one of the most fertile on the face of the globe, and which not only 
raised food enough to feed its own population, but exported large supplies to 
other countric He therefore asked the Aristocracy of England—he asked 
the Tories—he asked the e inators—he asked Brewster, what was the cause 
of this frightful slaughter of human beings? ‘The loss was 100,000 per annum. 
Suppose that one-half of them en iigrated, which was far beyond the truth—for 
50,004 ) persons had not emigrated annua lly—but allowing that they had, they 
thus had proof of the astounding fact that 50,000 human being $ perished during 
early infaney every year in Ireland. Did they not sce the unfortunate Mr- 
Walsh murdered, who had dispossessed several families, and was on the eve of 
turning ont more on the eve of his unhappy fate? When he alluded to the 
circumstances connected with this murder, let it not be supposed that any cir- 
cumstance whatever justified the crime. Punishment awaited the murderer: 
but he turned to the greater crit ninals, and asked those who countenanced the 
dep np ilating syst who selected the exterminating Brewster as adviser 
at the Castle: i cor ald the ey look in ma se s countenance, or hope for God’s 
mercy, when they “a system which deprived the cour itry ef so many 
of their fellow-ercatures positive infliction of death, or wh at, in point of 
cruelty, was tantamount to death, by forcing them to leave their native land? 


The Reverend James Birmingham, the parish-priest of Borrisokane, 
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| has refused to aid in collecting the O'Connell tribute ; because he thinks 


the oflice of a partisan is beyond his province ; and because he knows 
that “ want and destitution, at “this inclement season, are around him, and 
that all the sympathies and exertions of his people will be required to 
assist in arresting famine and succouring the distressed.” Mr. Birming- 
ham adds, that he cannot approve of the agitation for a repeal of the 
Union after its continuance for forty years, and after Ireland has pro- 
cured from the United Parliament Emancipation, Reform of Tithes, 
and Municipal Reform. 





SCOTLAND. 

The Court of Session was opened on Friday; when the new Judges, 
Lord President Boy!e and Lord Justice Clerk Hope, were formally in- 
stalled, and severally took their seats in each division. The First Divi- 
sion Court was crowded by a fashionable audience. On the same day, 
Mr. Alexander Wood was elected Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, 
on the motion of Mr. Patrick Robertson, seconded by Mr. John Mar- 
shall. After Mr. Wood’s election, an address to the late Lord Presi- 
dent was proposed by the Lord- Advocate, Sir William Rae; seconded 
by Mr. Maitland. Mr. Rutherfurd, seconded by Mr. Adam Anderson, 
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proposed an address to the present Lord President; and the Solicitor- 

General, Mr. Duncan M‘Neil!l, proposed an address to the late Dean of 

Faculty Hope, now Lord Justice Clerk. Ali the addresses were una- 
imously agreed to. 


_ The crowd of destitute people in Paisley increases with fearful rapi- 
dity: the number of those who are now reported as receiving relief 
from the Committee is 8,836. 

Another veto case caused a disgraceful disturbance at Culsamond, 
within the Presbytery of Garioch, on Thursday week. The Presbytery 
met at the manse for the settlement of the Reverend William Middleton, 
as assistant and successor to the Reverend Ferdinand Ellis. Measures 
had been taken to prevent any outrage, should the Nonirtrusionists 
attempt to enforce the veto of the parishioners, which has already been 
opposed to Mr, Middleton's induction, About fifteen hundred persons 
assembled in the churchyard. The clerk stated to the assembled 
Presbytery, that he had received a dissent and complaint from the mino- 
rity in the Presbytery, against the settlement of Mr. Middleton; for 
the following reasons,—because it was against the solemn principle 
recognized by the standards of the Church, that no minister be intruded 
on 2 congregation contrary to the will of the people; because the reso- 
lution of the majority was not only against the Veto Act, but was a wilful 
defiance of the Church, and a subversion of the righis of the people; 
because it was contrary to the will and mind of Lord Jesus Christ, 
and degrading to the spiritual independence of the Church; and because 
it would lead to a schism in the Presbytery. After a warm discussion, 
it was recorded in the minutes, that partics had been called on to give 
in objections, and that no objections had been tendered. ‘The Presbytery 
then adjourned to the Church. We quote } en Constitutional— 

“Hitherto the proceedings of the day had been conducted in a tolerably 
regular manner; but when the Presbyt y came out of the manse, a rush was 
made towards the gateway in the churchyard-dyke, apparently with a view to 
obstruct the passage of the gentlemen to the church. ‘The members of Presby- 
tery, and others who accompanied them, were very much jostled by the crowd, 
who now collected in great n hurch, and put them- 
selves in an attitu le of defiance to » to get towards the west 
door, by which they wished to enter, and whi yet unlocked. ‘Tie 
most desperate resistance was offered by the mob to exertions of Captain 
Anderson and the Rural Police, aided by other constables and Sheriff-officers, 
to protect the members of the Pri sbyter 

At length, after twenty minutes 
but all attempts to proceed with 

“ In the mean time 
the gallery tox { 
stones struck Mr. 
contusion, we are glad to say, is only slight. 
of the Moderator, with the aid of his friends, to get into the pulpit; hoping 
that the appearance of a commencement of Divine service would allay the 
tumult: but it was found impossible to get the reverend ge ntleman advanced 
two feet trom the door of the seat in which he sat, and the pulpit-stairs were 
completely blockaded, while the pulpit itself was occasionally occupied by the 
rioters. When the minister of Kemnay was trying to find his way to the 
pulpit, there were loud cries of ‘ Keep him out; haud him down; keep out the 
Tory!’ and other disgraceful expressions. This disgraceful riot having con- 
tinued for a whole hour unabated, it was considered to be uscless to attempt 
the performance of Divine worship. Captain Dalrymple then, in turning to- 
wards the gallery where the Sheriif was, stated that the Presbytery being de- 
forced, now claimed his protection while they adjourned. From the movement 
made by the Presbytery, this proposal, which we daresay was not heard by 
those immediately around the Captain, appeared to be understood, and the 
Police force were agai i i the Presbytery in leav- 
ing the church; which they did amidst the most furious hooting and yelling. 
On the outside, the disturbance in a great measure ceased; and the Presbytery 
at last got outside the churchyard, and proceeded towards the manse. Here, 
while the house was surrounded by part of the mob, public worship was con- 
ducted by the Moderator.” 

Mr. Middleton was thus d 
tained possession of the chure 

“ At the time when our latest despatch left, (about eight o’clock,) there had 
been a number of panes of glass in the church broken; the mob were ringing 
the church-bell; while a body of the rioters still kept possession of the church, 
where they had candles lighted, and were freely re g themselves with 
whisky and tobacco. Something of the nature of mock psalmody was going 
on among them; and a proposal was made to introduce a pack of cards. ‘There 
appeared to be no inclination on the part of many to break up. ‘Gaen awa!’ 
said one of them; ‘na, we're nae gacn awa till three o'clock in the mornin?!’ 
They appeared to be labouring under the mistaken notion that the Presbytery 
was still to come back to the church to induct the minister.” 
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y reached the church; 
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ones, rusty und bits of wood, were thrown from 
s the seat in which the Presbytery stood; and one of the 
Milne, the agent for the presentee, on the head, though the 
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TRY ge it 
{Tistewuanceous, 
The Duke of Wellington has given directions for refurnishing the 
athfieldsaye; and it is said that the Queen 





principal apartments at 
and Prince Albert will visit him in the spring. 
Lord and Lady Stanley departed from St. James’s Square on Friday, 
for Knowsley Park; where they are expecied to remain for some time. 
On Tuesday, the Queen’s ship Illustrious, Commander Erskine, 
sailed from Portsmouth with Sir Charles Bagot, the Governor-General 
of Canada, and suite, for America. 





There have been all varictics of winterly weather during the week. 
It opened with fog and frost. On Tuesday the sun shone, and ice 
coated the waters about the Metropolis: on that night the thermometer 
fell to 20 degrees. On Wednesday night, there was a fallof snow, which 
melted on Thursday; and sleet, followed by rain, replaced the white 
clothing of the ground with mud. Wild-g« bserved wending 
their way to the South over Wandsworth and Putuey Commons. From 
the country come the same accounts of variable weather, with fog, 
frost, snow, sleet, and rain. On Monday night the snow lay four inches 
thick near Brighton. In some places the mails have been delayed by 
the weather. Piercing winds, snow-storms, and thick snow on the 
hills, are mentioned in Western Scotland. Edinburgh, on Saturday, 
was covered entirely with white ; and some miles Soufh of the tity the 
snow lay to the depth of more than a foot. The hefghts near Dublin 
were clothed on Tuesday night in the garb of January, and several of 
the country-mails were kept back. 

Paris was visited by a fall. of snow on Monday afternoon; but it did 
not lie on the ground. 
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The Anti Bread-Tax Circular proposes a new scheme of compensa 
tion, as the’purchase-money to be paid to the agriculturists for the re- 
peal of the Corn-laws— 

“ Something was? lately said about offering to buy off the opposition of the 
landlords by;giving them compensation for the reduction of their rentals, con- 
sequent upon the total repeal of the Bread and Provision taxes. The proposal 
originated with the Spectator ; but in justice to the landlords, it must be re- 
marked that their newspapers did not fallin with the project. We suspect the 
clever journal which threw out the suggestion was only quizzing the ‘ farmers’ 
friends,’ who, far from laying claim to any pecuniary concern in the matter, 


; have unanimously agreed to sink their own interests, and to argue the question 


solely with reference to its effects upon the agriculturists, viz. the ¢enants and 
labourers. We have an idea of our upon the subject of compensation to the 


_ agricultural labourers, which we will throw out for the consideration of our 


readers, 
“ When we are told that land would be thrown out of tillage by the aboli- 


| tion of the Provision-taxes, allusion is made only to those poor soils which 








have been brought under the plough in consequence of the high and artificial 
prices caused by the Corn-laws. It is not contended that tle land which was 
under cultivation before there were any import-duties on grain would now be- 
come waste if the duties were abolished. Nobody, for instance, supposes that 









the vale of the Severn, the rich soils of Warwickshire or | -tershire, the 
alluvial banks of the Tay, or the hop-plantations of Surrey and Kent, would 
be abandoned if the Corn-law were repealed. It is the clays of Buckingham- 





ferred to. 





at are 


shire, the sands of Dorset, and the chalk-hills of Sussex 
tition. 


Let us endeavour to meet this difficulty with a plan of compe 
“ The only statement we remember to have seen of the px 
land which the repeal of the Corn-law would throw out of 










ofacres. Let us, then, take the case upon our opponent’s own sho 
inquiry, we find that about one hundred thousand agricultural lal 
of families, are employed upon this extent of land. Now supy 
these men are entirely deprived of work, and estimating their wages at 10s. a 
week each, (which is more than an average in the counties in qucstion,) there 
is an income of 2,600,000/. to be made up. Let us then silence fur ever the 
hypocritical plea of the bread-taxers, by advocating compensation to these la- 
pourers. Repeal the Bread and Provision taxes, which are estinated by the 
oldest and ablest officials of the Board of Trade to cost the couniry upwards of 
fifty millions sterling a year, and the bread-eaters will gain more than forty- 
seven millions per annum by undertaking to support the iltural labourers, 
{-taxers, will be throwa out ef employ meat.; Let us 
not leave ourselves open to the charge of designing to starve the »!oughman or 
the thrasher, or of wishing to bring their families into the factories; let us 
procure the codperation and good-will of the agricultural labourers, by offering 
to secure them in any possible case a subsistence on the soil. We shall merely 
add, that we have brought forward our plan of comp: ion to mect the case 
of the Bread-taxers, without meaning to express our concurrence in their views 
of the effects of the repeal of the Corn-law. We do not believe that one agri- 
cultural labourer would be deprived of work by the total rv. peal of the Corn- 
law, But we will assume that our opponents’ alarms are well-founded, and we 
silence them by our scheme of compensation.” 

{If the organs of the landlords have not grasped at the suggested 
compensation, the mcst probable reason is, that they have no imme- 
diate fear of Repeal—that they do not think the time for capitulation is 
come. And undoubtedly, those who are ultra-parsimo:ious, who object 
to paying something for it, will have the Repeal some day without pay- 
ment, if they care to wait for it so long. Whether or not it may then 
come too lute, is a question for the future to solve. ] 
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We are glad to find that the amount of loss said to have been in- 
curred by the late destruction of the Small Armoury of the ‘‘ower has 
been greatly exaggerated. An estimate of the value of the Ordnance 
stores deposited therein was completed, by order of the Government, 
the day preceding the fire, and the amount was stated to be 136,6000. 
Of this amount, 10,0002. (5,000 percussion-muskets) was saved, leaving 
176,6001, If to this be added 50,00C/. for the cost of reérecting the 
building, the sum total will not execed 226,600L—Unitcd Service 





Gazette. 

Lord Cowley, the British Ambassador, had his audience of reception 
with Louis Philippe on Mouday. 

The Court of Peers, convened to try Quénisset and his accomplices, 
assembled on Monday. On that day and Tuesday, the report of the 
commission appointed to make preliminary investigation was read. It 
began with a list of the acccused: Napoleon Bazin, under-cook ; An- 
toine Boggio, locksmith; Jean Marie Boucheron, long-sawyer ; 
Charles Henri Bouzer, cabinetmaker; Just Edouard Brazier, joiner; 
Jean Baptiste Colombier, wine-dealer; Claude Charles Frangois Xa- 
vier Considére, wine-dealer and collecting-clerk to Messrs. Laffitte and 
Co., bankers; Frémont, alias Dufour, (absent) ; Auguste Dupoty, editor 
of the Journal du Peuple; Alexis Fougeray, cabinet-maker; Jean 
Marie Jarasse ; Pierre Paul Launois, copper-worker; Napoleon Fran- 
¢ois Mallet, shoemaker; Jean Baptiste Charles Martin, cabinetmaker ; 
Auguste Petit, cabinetmaker; Auguste Marie Prioul, chairmaker ; 
Frangois Quéuisset, long-sawyer. After remarking that Providence 
“ watches over a life precious to France,” since for the fifth time within 
six years crime had been seen “ struck with powerlessness, and the 
arms of the assassin break useless in his hands,” the report asserts 
that “the present crime, like others of the same kind during the last 
ten years, is the result not of accident or circumstances, but of a vast 
and persevering conspiracy, hatched by secret societies.” It calls to 
mind the disorders in Paris which preceded the attempt at assassination 
on Monday the 13th September— te 

“ On the%evening of the 12th, several persons were arrested by the Police, in 
awine-shop of the Rue St. Denis, for having exercised a seditious command 
over the riotous assemblage in the streets. ‘The gérant of the //umanitaire 
(Charanay) was one of these; and an important seizure of papers was made at 
his house on the 13th. This was the day fixed for the entrance of the Duc 
d@Aumale. The Police lad taken every precaution; but the factions took 
their precautions also; and the most audacious of them met on the 18th, at the 
wine-shop of a man named Colombicr, situated in the Rue Traversiére St. An- 
toine. Here was taken the resolution to attack the Prince and his staff, to 
strike only the officers, and to commence the attack with the ery of ‘ Vive le 
Dixseptitme Leger.’ The conspirators were not agreed, and some, not then 
ready, wished to defer the attack ; but the more impatient prevailed, and dis- 
positions were made in consequence. Quéuisset was of the meeting. Car- 
touches and arms were distributed, aud the conspirators scattered through the 
Rue St. Antoine, through which the Prince was to pass. Their chief aim was 





the Duc d’Aumale; and scarcely had the Prince, at the head of his regiment, 
surrounded by his brothers, passed tue Rue Traversitre, when a shot was fired ; 
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and it was found that the Prince must have been stricken if the balls had not 
been intercepted by the head of the horse belonging to the Colonel.” 

“ Quénisset,” says the report, “ belongs to the honest family of the 
Jura.” Though violent at times when young, his habits were generally 
tranquil and orderly. He inlisted in the Fifteenth Regiment of In- 
fantry ; but being guilty of insubordination towards his corporal, he was 
condemned to five years’ imprisonment with the boulet. He escaped at 
the end of two years, took the name of Papart, and came to Paris. He 
became connected with a woman named Leplatre, and had a child by 
her. He was subsequently confined in the Madelonnettes. Here he 
found a feud raging between the thieves of the prison and the Repub- 
lican prisoners, who seem to have been at a disadvantage. Quénisset 
took the part of a one-legged Republican; and this man, Mathieu, 
affected to take a great interest in him, and promised him a place of 
five thousand francs a year when the Republican party should triumph. 
From this prison he was removed to that of St. Pélagie; and during the 
two months of his detention there he was constantly worked upon by 
the Republicans, in order that he might be “ moulded into a man of 
action.” On leaving prison he returned to work— 

“ He hoped to get a certificate from the Mayor of his parish, attesting the 
age and sufferings of his parents, thereon to found an exemption from military 
service. Failing in this, he became irritated, and met his old prison comrades, 
Prioul and Boggio, a locksmith, ‘both members of the society of Travailleurs 
Egalitaires, operatives, friends of equality. Colombier received at his wine- 
shop the Communists and the men of their clubs. Popular and democratic 
journals were read there. [The National, the Journal des Peuple, the Popu- 
laire, and the Commerce.] Here were initiated the new adepts of societies, 
engaged to destroy King and Government. Quénisset, with Boucheron, an- 
other sawyer, was presented there by Boggio in the first days of August, ad- 
mitted a member after listening to a revolutionary specch, and took the oath. 
From that day till the 13th September, Quénisset went every day to Colom- 
bier’s wine-shop. * * * On Monday the 13th, Quénisset went at five in 
the morning to the Gréve to look for work, and found none. He met Boggio 
on his return ; who told him that a movement was in preparation. They went 
to Colombier’s, and found a dozen people discussing whether they should stir or 
remain tranquil: several of them had cartouches, which had been distributed 
by acertain Frémont, alias Dufour. Quénisset received two cartouches. And 
afterwards Brazier or Just, one of the members of the society, brought Qué- 
nisset home with him, and gave him two pistols, which they charged. Re- 
turning to the Rue St. Antoine, Quénisset met his comrade Boucheron, and 
gave him one of the pistols. They also met Boggio. And Quénisset being 
by this time worked up toa state of exaltation, fired at the Prince as the 
cortége came up.” 

After his seizure on the 15th, Quénisset made a confession, on being 
assured that his wife and child would be saved from the vengeance of 
his accomplices. It is only an amplification of the briefer narrative in 
the foregoing extract; but one passage in it is curious— 

“ T went [to Colombier’s, about the middle of August, ] with Boucheron, a 
fellow sawyer. We found there Martin, Just, Auguste, Dufour, otherwise 
called Frémont, a man named Chasseur, another called Napoleon, Jean Marie, 
Mallet, and some others. After some drink, Auguste shut the door, and made 
asermon. He said—‘ Citizens, you must perceive how badly we are governed. 
The police and lawyers are the only people who gain money. ‘There is a King 
who gets twenty-four millions a year, and people like him who get as much for 
doing nothing. Look at the very peasants, who are less enlightened than we 
are; even they begin to feel the oppression and to stir. Weare here revolu- 
tionists and cuvriers égalitaires. Our meaning is, after having upset the 
throne, to form national workshops, mutual schools, and establishments of the 
same kind. ‘There shall be a national atélier in each department. Workmen 
shall always have work. Higher wages than we can get now shall be ordained 
by law, and there shall be but eight working-hours in the day. What think 
you of this?’ We all approved of the idea. ‘The mutual schools shall be 
composed of a schoolmaster paid by the Government, who shall educate our 
children as well as the children of the prince. You all have children, who are 
forced to work because they are ignorant. Let us upset the Throne, and all 
will be well. Which of you can refuse to enter such a promising society ?’ 
After another drink we consented.” * = be 

“JT had no intention,” says Quénisset, “ of firing particularly at the 
Due d@’Aumale; but I went out for the purpose of fighting the Seventeenth, 
as I was told.” The report proceeds to examine the evidence against 
the other prisoners, dwelling especially upon that against Cclombier. 
One remark of his to Quénisset was strongly pointed out: he said, 
speaking of the deed to be performed, ‘ You shall never know the time 
until two hours beforehand.” He was the Treasurer of the society. 
Mention is made of a well-dressed stranger, who accosted Quénisset in 
the Place de la Bastille, using Colombier’s name as a password, and 
urging the ** man of action” to be discreet. 

In the remainder of this voluminous document, which fills eighteen 
pages of the Ministerial journals, it is a main object to show that a 
series of secret societies have subsisted since the great Revolution, 
under different names; and that the late attacks ou the King likewise 
constitute a series of acts dictated by those societies. ‘The report 
asserts that Darmés was a member of the society to which Quénisset 











belonged, the Lgalitaires; which is traced to the Republican clubs of | 


1793, from which it is said to differ only in name. In the society 
entitled “The Rights of Man,” originated the attempt of Fiesclil. 
Alibaud and Meunier belonged to “La Société des Familles.” ‘The 
Humanitaire was one of the organs of the Egalitaires: as such it ad- 
vocates “truth,” materialism, abolition of separate families, abolition of 
marriage, abolition of fine arts and “luxury” except as “ relaxation,” 
destruction of towns, community of property, and travelling! 

The trial of persons concerned in the publication of the Humanitaire 
was concluded on Friday. One only of the accused was acquitted. 
Another was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment with 300 francs fine; 
three othersto one year’s imprisonment with a fine of 300 frances each ; 
and the reainder to imprisonment varying from six to two months. 

Early on the morning of the 6th, says the Toulouse Emancipation, the 
second half of the persons accused of having taken part in the troubles 
of Toulouse were removed for Pau. Among them was M., Cazalas, the 
hat-manufacturer. The same Juxury of precaution, the same brutality, 
were employed on this as on the former occasion. 

The National of Friday publishes the following communication from 
Tulle, dated the 8th instant— 

“ At three o'clock, a post-chaise, drawn by three horses, drew up at the door of 
the prison. Madame Laffarge, attired in mourning and enveloped in a rich 
cloak, which was sent her from Paris, entered the carriage, followed by her 
maid-sergant Clementine, and two gendarmes. It appears that the Prefect had 
received an order from Paris for her removal [to Montpellier] several days 





previously, with a recommendation from the Minister to pay her all the 
respect due to her misfortunes.” 

Upon this the National observes, that whilst the editors of the 
Toulouse journals are transferred to the prisons of Pau on foot, and 
with chains round their necks, and only a little damp straw to sleep on 
at night, Madame Laffarge, convicted in a court of justice of murder by 
poison and robbery, travels in a post-carriage drawn by three horses, 
to the house of correction assigned to her for a residence; and the 
Minister, who has no pity for M. Raulet [the editor of the Emancipa- 
tiun] and his companions, merely accused of a political offence, orders 
his functionaries to treat the prisoner of Glandier with all the respect 
due to her misfortues! 


The Paris Siécle gives the following intelligence from Brussels— 

“It is certain that M. Lebon has received instructions to conclude a come 
mercial treaty with France, for three years, upon the following basis. France is 
to reduce her import-duties on iron 25 per cent., and on linen- cloths 20 per cent. 
She is to receive Belgian woollen-cloths at an ad valorem duty of 25 per cent., 
and admit all other Belgian produce at 20 per cent. below the present tariff, 
In return, Belgium will receive French wines duty-free, and preserve them 
from all taxes and charges greater than those they are liable toin France. The 
same favour is to be granted to brandies, except that they are subjected toa 
customs-duty of 15 per cent. On all other French produce the present tariff 
is to be reduced 50 per cent. A negotiation upon these bases cannot fail to 
have a happy result, unless France exacts the adoption of her tariffs on the 
German and Dutch frontier of Belgium. This is a point which the Belgian 
Chambers will never concede.” 

The Moxiteur announces the renewal of negotiations between the 








Letters from Madrid state that the Juntas of Valencia, Badajoz, 
and Alicant, had dissolved themselves on receipt of the decree of the 
Regent. 

The Government had conferred upon S. Olozaga, their Ambassador 
in France, the Grand Cordon of the Order of Charles the Second. 

General Van Halen seems to have had more trouble in Barcelona than 
was at first supposed. The journals of that town contain an address to 
the inhabitants of that city, purporting to be signed by the President of 
the Junta of Vigilance, calling upon them to take up their arms, as their 
liberties were threatened by the order to dissolve, and inviting the 
troops to join them in the continued demolition of the citadel. General 
Van Halen, Espartero’s representative, had issued a proclamation 
stating that this address had been published without the knowledge of 
the Junta of Vigilance, which had dissolved itself, and that he relied on 
the patriotism of the inhabitants of Barcelona to support him in the 
preservation of the public peace. He did not enter the tuwn, but oceu- 
pied a neighbouring fort, as if not too abruptly to interrupt the work of 
demolition. Oa the 8th, the Junta finally dissolved itself; bat recom- 
mended the demolition to continue. Barcelona continued tranquil. 

Thecorrespondent of the Times makes a charge of petty interference 
in Spain against France, which is important on account of its direct 
nature— 

“The Parisian Christino papers are making the most of the noise in Barce- 
lona, calling heaven and earth to bear witness against the evils which spring 
from Spanish patriotism; and especially uplifting their testimony aguinst ‘ that 
vile Catalan journal £/ Constitucional.’ Now the fact ought to be made known, 
that this alarmist, patriotic, Republican, mischief-making journal, (which cries 
out so stoutly against the danger of foreign invasion, and at the same time excites 
the Barcelonese to pull down the only stronghold by which they could success 
fully resist it for a moment,) is actually a French one in disguise. It was es- 
tablished by M. de la Redorte, sent hither during the troubled reign of M. 
Thiers to repair the errors of M. de Rumigny. ‘The grand error of the latter— 
‘the Barcelona error ’—the counsel given to Maria Christina to undertake the 
fatal journey which led to the removal of both from Spain, had left French in- 
fluence at a sad discount in the Peninsula; and as it had ‘fallen through’ at 
Barcelona, M. de la Redorte was commissioned to fill up the gap with the 
leaves of a provincial journal; and actually founded Z/ Constitucional, which is 
now the leading organ of the Catalan Frangais smuggling interest, and the 
first to promote any or every scheme which may tend to unsettle society in 
Spain, pave the way for the importation of intrigue and anarchy from its own 
side of the Pyrennees, and, though last not least, keep up{the supply of contra- 
band cottons.” 






fr 








The ratifications of a treaty of navigation between Sardinia and Great 
Britain were exchanged at Turin on the 6th instant. The treaty is to 
endure ten years from that date. It is on the principle of complete 
reciprocity: English ships sailing direct from the Umted Kingdom, 
Malta, or Gibraltar, or British vessels making Sardinian ports in ballast 
after a voyage, and all Sardinian vessels in ballast or sailing from 
Sardinian ports to the United Kingdom, Malta, or Gibraltar, are to be 
treated reciprocally as native vessels of the ports which they enter, in 
all that regards tonnage, freight, pilotage, quarantine, port-dues, light- 
houses, and signals. The coasting-trade of either couniry is reserved 
from the provisions of the treaty. 





We learn through Vienna, that at the end of last month the town of 
Komorn, on the Island of Schutt, in Hungary, at the confluence of the 
Waug and the Danube, was visited by an earthquake, which shook 
down all the timber-houses, and seriously damaged other buildings. 
In consequence of this disaster, upwards of five thousand people are 
said to be ruined, and left without shelter. ‘The general loss is esti- 
mated ut an immense amount. 





The Columbia steamer has arrived at Liverpool, having left Boston 
on the Ist, and Halifax on the 4thinstant. The latest cate from Quebee 
is the 22d October. 

The papers have little other news than the reports of Mr. M‘Leod’s 
trial, and the announcement that he had arrived at Montreal. The 
Sheriff of Oaeida and two officers of the United States Army conveyed 
him, by the way of Lake Champlain, to St. John’s, Lower Canada. 
He was greeted in Montreal with a public reception, and was made 
quite the lion of the day. A public dinner was given to him at Mon- 
treal on the 20th. He took that opportunity of denying that he had 
ever made a boast of being present at the attack on the Caroline. One 
of the toasts at this dinner was “ Great Britain and the United States— 
may peace reign over their mutual relations.” 

We have just been informed that the Americans have succeeded in 
damming the waters of the Aliguasb, in the “ Disputed Territory,” so a& 
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to turn them into the Penobscot. It seems that the work was com- 
menced last spring, and is now so far completed that they intend 
running their timber in that direction, which they have been cutting in 
that neighbourhood, which, it is said, abounds in timber of the very best 
description. We cannot vouch for the correctness of the report. We 
shall, however, institute an inquiry, the result of which we shall lay 
before our readers at an early opportunity. But a very little distance 
intervenes between the head-waters of the Aliguash and those of 
the Penobscot, probably not more than four or five miles. With the 
acclivities of the ands in question, and the facilities afforded | y nature 
for making a canal, we are unacquainted. Ifthe facts are as have been 
stated, it would certainly appear that there is remissness somewhere.— 
Woodstock Telegraph. 


The latest date from New York is the 30th October. ‘ Publicus,” 
the correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, gives the most interesting 
facts— 

“ Every thing continues quict on the frontier. The acquittal of M‘Leod on 
the one side, and the surrender of Grogan on the other, seem to have stilled 
the elements of discord for the present. I must not forget, however, to record 
that the Legislature of Vermont have appointed a committee, and passed some 
strong resolutions in relation to the ‘ violation of the sovereignty of the State,’ 
and the ‘ violent procedure of the British authorities in Canada in forcibly 
seizing within the State, and conveying beyond the limits of the same and of 
the United States, Colonel James W. Grogan, an American citizen,’ &e. This 
committee is to report to the Legislature, but the result of the proceedings and 
investigation have not yct transpired. While on this subject, several of the 
United States journals, and especially the New York Courier and Enquirer, 
are out in favour of a treaty with Great Britain, in virtue of which criminals 
shall be given up who escape over the line; and the cases of Holmes, charged 
with murder in Canada, the murderers of Captain Usher, and Grogan, charged 
with arson, &c. are cited as instances in point.” 

Mr. Webster, the Secretary of State, it was rumoured, would before 
long leave the Cabinet, probably for some other post. In that event, 
Judge Upshur would take the chair of State,and Mr. Cushing, of Mas- 
sachusetts, that of the Navy. 

The Honourable John Forsyth, the late Secretary of State, had died 
at Washington, of congestive fever, in his sixty-first year. He was 
appointed to the Secretaryship in the year 1834, by General Jackson ; 
and he filled the post with great ability until the removal of Mr. Van 
Buren from the Presidency. 

The Madisonian gives an outline of his life— 

“ Mr. Forsyth was born at Fredericksburg, Virginia, in October 1781. He 
graduated at Princeton College, in 1799. He entered the practice of law at 
Augusta, Georgia, in 1862. Soon after, he was appointed Attorney-Gencral of 
the State, and rapidly rose to distinction. In 1812 he was elected a Repre- 
sentative in Congress. From 1814 to 1818 he was Chairman of the Com- 
mittce of Foreign Affairs, in which position he sustained Mr. Madison and the 
war with Great Britain. In 1818 he was elected a member of the United 
States Senate; where he tock his seat in November of that year. In 1819 he 
was appointed Minister to Spain; where he became involved in the contro- 
versy in relation to our treaty with that country, settling differences, ceding the 
Floridas, &c., which lasted until October 1820. With the exception of a brief 
visit to the United States, he continued at Madrid until 1823, when he re- 
turned to this country ; and having in the mean time been reélected to Con- 
gress, he resumed his seat in the House of Representatives in December of that 
Year; and was restored to the Chairmanship of the Committee of Foreign A ffairs, 
which he continued to occupy as long as he remained in that body. In Oc- 
tober 1827, he was elected Governor of Georgia. After filling that post two 
years, he returned to Washington as Senator of the United States, in place of 
Mr. Berrien: that post he filled from 1829 until the summer of 1834, when, 
on the resignation of Mr. M*Lane as Secretary of State, Mr. Forsyth was called 
to that department by General Jackson. That office he filled during the re- 
sidue of General Jackson's term, and continued to hold it until the close of 
Mr. Van Buren’s administration; when he was succeeded in office by Mr. 
Webster. Mr, Forsyth has continued to reside in this city during the past 
summer; and had reached the age of sixty-one years.” 











Considerable excitement has been created in New York by an active | 


movement recently begun by the Roman Catholic priesthood. The 
Roman Catholics are showing themselves publicly as a political body in 
New York, with a view to secure the election of such senators and re- 
presentatives to the State Legislature as wiil be favourable to the appro- 
priation of a portion of the education-funds of the country for the pur- 
poses of Roman Catholic schools exclusively. According to the system 
at present pursued, the public schools of New York are free to all 
chiidren of the city; and in order that as many as possible may have 
these benefits, the religion of no particular sect is observed, but the 
Bible forms a regular class-book, and is read every day. The Roman 
Catholie priests have an objection to the children of their faith attending 
these schools ; chiefly, it is understood, on the ground of the Protestant 
version of the Bible being used. 

he steam-ship Columbia, with dates from London to the 4th October 
inclusive, arrived out at Boston in fifteen days. She took one hundred 
and twenty passengers, among whom was Lord Morpeth; who was 
well received at Boston. 

Several destructive fires had occurred in the State of New York. An 
incendiary fire at George’s Town had laid the entire business part of the 
city in ashes. At William’s Town, the College was destroyed by fire. 
In other parts of the Union large manufactories had fallen a sacrifice. 

Publicus gives the following account of the United States forees— 

“Several official documents just published at Washington show that the 
United States Army consists of 12,539 officers and men, the Militia of 
1,503,592, and the United States Navy of— 

Ships of the line (74 and 120 guns)........cccsssecesseeeeeees 
Ditto, razée (50 guns) ......sceeeseeees 
Frigates, first class (44 guns) .. 
Ditto, second class (36 guns)..... “ 
Sloops of war (16 to 20 guns) .. cove 
Brigs (10 guns) ; 
Schooners (4 to 10 guns) . 
Steamers (2 frigates) ....... 
Store-ships ......... Acebbsed hibseneeesenenins phbedoaspboncssdnassn - 
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The Erigone French frigate arrived at Singapore on the 4th Sep- 
tember, from Rio Janeiro, which she left on the 14th June. Colonel 
Dubois de Jaucigny was on board, and would proceed immediately to 
China to watch the progress of events on the part of the French Go- 
vernment.—Morning Chronicle, Nov. 17. 





POSTSCRIPT. 


The Morning Chronicle, which has been foremost in denouncing the 
schemes of Louis Philippe, today announces the commencement of their 
failure— 

“It is boasted in Ministerial circles in Paris, that M. Guizot has succeeded 
in obtaining Prince Metternich’s approbation of the plan for introducing what 
is called moderation into the councils and government of Spain, and that he 
does not object to the marriage of a son of Carlos with Qucen Isabella. We 
believe, however, that the peculiar mode that M. Guizot proposed for enforcing 
these views has not met the approbation of the Cabinet of Vicnna. In fact, 
Prince Metternich does not sce what can be got by a conference, unless to 
bring him into a difference with England; this being as much the aim of the 
French Government as to effect any object in Spain. The Austrian Minister 
has seen through it, and declared that he sees no advantage in a quarrel or a 
coolness with the British Cabinet. Besides, Carlos, though he may have given 
full power to an agent to bring about the marriage of his son, does not consent 
to his own abdication or to his son’s accepting the Spanish constitution. The 
diplomatic measures of the French, therefore, have failed as signally as their 
conspiratory ones. ‘The solemn league and conference against Espartero and 
Spanish independence ends in smoke. 

“ We believe, too, that Lord Aberdeen has made representations to the 
French King respecting the impolicy of collecting an army on the Pyrennees, 
and that the French Cabinet wavers in its purpose of really assembling that 
army.” 

The news from Spain is not without interest. From Barcelona the 
latest date is the 13th. It was tranquil; but Van Halen was still co- 
quetting with the half-refractory inhabitants. He had been superseded 
by General Seoane, the more energetic Captain-General of Madrid; 
and was to go to Valencia, to quell insubordination there. Espartero 
himself was expected to arrive in Barcelona on the 26th, at the head of 
an imposing force. 

At Madrid, Don Damaso Fulgosio, Colonel of the Princeza Regiment, 
was shot outside the Gate of Toledo, on the 11th. He is the fifth and 
last of the rebels of Madrid doomed to capital punishment. His brother, 
Don José, is sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment in the Mariana 
Islands ; and a third brother, Don Basilio, lies in prison at Cadiz. Gene- 
ral Espeleta, who was at Vittoria during the late revolt, was arrested in 
Madrid on the 9th. 

The provincial deputation of Cadiz had called on the authorities of 
Gibraltar to expel from that place Generals Ramon Narvaez and 
Baron del Solar, and a number of other Christino refugees. 

The Government, it was believed, had determined on convoking the 
Cortes for the 20th December, 


M. Bonnet, an agent de change of the Paris Bourse, who absconded 
some days back, and was afterwards found drowned in the Seine, is 
discovered to have drawn bills, a few months since, on Rapallo. It is 
said to be possible that he may not have had a guilty knowledge of the 
Exchequer Bill transactions; and it is imagined that he took alarm at 
the bare idea of being in any way identified with a person in Rapallo’s 
situation. 

The King of the French is understood to have directed a diligent 
search to be made in order to ascertain if the Parisians are implicated 
in the fraud, and to what extent. 


The Augsburg Gazette publishes a note addressed by the Dutch 
Government to the Ambassadors at the Hague, and to the States of the 
Customs Union, explaining the refusal of the King of Holland, as Grand 
Duke of Luxemburg, to accede to that Unioa. The King disclaims 
political motives; pleads his right to consider treaties in reference to 
their utility for his people; and declares that the majority of the people 
of Luxemburg are against joining the Union, because it would pre- 
clude their making independent commercial treaties with other coun- 
tries, especially France and Belgium. 





The Leipsic Gazette of the 15th instant states that Sir John M’Neill, 
the British Envoy to Persia, had arrived at Tabriz; and had been re- 
ceived there by the Shah, who wrote him a letter expressing the plea- 
sure his return caused him. It was expected that British influence 
would gain the ascendant, as that of Russia was on the decline and that 
of France entirely lost. General Damas is the only Freuchman who has 
succeeded in gaining the favour of the Shah. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Farpay AFTERNOON. 

The Money-market is heavier this weck; and money has been in very great 
demand, especially during the early part of yesterday, when it was expected 
and currently reported that at the usual weekly meeting of the Bank Directors, 
held that day, it would be determined to raise the rate of discount. The 
Lombard Street capitalists were consequently unwilling for some time to dis- 
count any kiad of bills; but when the meeting of the Directors passed over 
without any alieration of the kind reported, money became more easy, and 
although there is a demand for it to day, good bills are readily discounted at 
5 percent. The Funds have given way generally about § per cent. from our 
last quotations. ‘The price had fallen about 4 per cent. at the close of business 
on Wednesday ; to be depressed to the extent already stated in the course of 
yesterday morning by extensive sales of Money Stock, made by the brokers of 
the Scotch Banks and the Equitable Office. Although there was afterwards a 
rally of 4 per cent., the market has again given way, and after being at the 
lowest quotations, has improved about 4 per cent. at the close of business. It 
may be remembered, that in noticing the recent improvement in the Funds, 
we stated that it was in some degree to be attributed to the impossibility of the 
subscribers to the new funding paying up their Scrip and creating Stock, in 
consequence of the suspension of business in Exchequer Billa, occasioned by 
the Government having determined to stamp those securities; and that an 
artificial scarcity of Stock was thus created. From recent circumstances it 
would appear that this opinion has been well-founded ; for as soon as the 
Scrip-holders were enabled by the purchase of Exchequer Bills to pay up 
and convert their Scrip into Stock, the market was supplied, an immediate 
change took place, and Stock, instead of being scarce, became abundant ; 
while it will be seen from the fluctuations of yesterday that a very large 
quantity is pressing on the market. By the last statement of the liabili- 
ties and assets of the Bank of England, the bullion in store had diminished 
222,000/. as compared with the amount in October. Although this diminu- 
tion is small if compared with that of last year, when during the cor- 
responding period the amount declined 416,000/., yet as it is anticipated 
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that the importations of foreign corn in the spring will be very consi- 
derable, it is believed that the amount will still be materially decreased, and 
that consequently the Bank will soon be compelled either to increase its rate 
of discount or limit its accommodation. We may therefore expect that, for 
some time to come, our capitalists will not be disposed to lend money freely, 
and that on every succeeding Thursday we shall have to recount the expecta- 
tion of some movement on the part of the Bank Directors, and consequent 
refusal of discounts, that existed yesterday. Both India and Bank Stock have 
shared the fate of the Government Securities, and are about 2 per cent. lower; 
the former having been done at 245, and the latter at 163; Bank Stock has 
since improved to 1633. The premium upon Exchequer Bills continued 
during the early part of the week steady at from 10s. to 12s., but declined 
yesterday to 7s., closing at from 7s. to 9s. premium; an improvement of 1s. 
occurred today, and the price may be quoted at 8s. to 10s. This decline is 
enerally attributed to the demand for money; but we cannot help thinking 
that the public confidence in these Securities has been shaken more by the 
exposure of the careless way in which the business of the Exchequer Bill 
Office has been conducted, than by the actual fraud itself, and that when 
the demand for these Securities now existing to make the payment upon the 
Scrip shall cease, a considerable decline must occur. 

Beyond the committal of Rapatto for trial, no new fact respecting the Ex- 
chequer Bill fraud has come to light, except the refusal by the Exchequer to 
acknowledge as genuine two bills which have been proved to have been issued 
regularly from the Exchequer Bill Office; thus fully making out our assertion 
when first called upon to explain this subject, that the Exchequer test for the 
validity of the bills issued is very uncertain. .Among the various suggestions 
for the future conduct of this branch of public business, the following appears 
to be the most eligible. It is proposed that the business of the Exchequer, as 
far as relates to the issue and exchange of its bills, should be removed to the 
Bank of England ; and that, for a trifling fee, any inquirer may be instantly in- 
formed of the validity of any amount of Exchequer Bills in his possession. It is 
well known that the fee required upon the stoppage of a bank-note is 2s. 6d. ; 
and if some such trifling sum be required to be paid on each inquiry as to the 
validity of Exchequer bills, it would stop idle curiosity and be acquiesced in by 
real holders. ‘The circulation of Exchequer Bills is almost entirely confined 
to the City; and if some plan of this sort were adopted, it would be clear that 
the chance of immediate detection would effectually stop the circulation of 
forgeries. The objection to this arrangement would be the chance of fraud on 
the part of Bank-clerks, as in case of the Government clerk, Mr. BEAUMONT 
Smiru. But, in the first place, if the Bank undertook this business, receiving 
of course a percentage upon the bills in circulation for their trouble, as they 
now do for the management of the Public Debt, that corporation, and not the 
public, would be the sufferers by any frauds committed by their own servants ; 
and they would not, as men of business, charge the establishment with 4,200/. 
a year under the head of pensions and salaries to officers doing but little. ‘The 
actual and responsible labourers would be liberally paid, and the chance of mal- 
versation consequently less. We also know by experience, that the amount of 
bank-notes in circulation has for several years been nearly equal to the amount 
of Exchequer Bills; although the circulation of forgeries of the former is much 
more easy than of the latter, we have never yet heard of a fraud of a similar 
nature to the present in the issue of bank-notes, and are therefore bound to 
infer that the Bank of England have conducted their business upon a system 
of efficient checks; while it is quite clear from the mode in which the business 
of the Exchequer Bill Office has been performed, that there has been no effective 
supervision of iis internal arrangements. 

There have been some more considerable transactions in the Foreign Funds 
than usual, but no very great variation in price has occurred ; almost all the 
current varieties being nearly at our last quotations, though in some cases 
heavy in consequence of the decline of the English Funds. Spanish Active, 
which had been at 213, declined yesterday to 21}; but has resumed the former 
quotation today, on the occasion of an improvement of } per cent. in the price 
of the stock at Madrid, and the revival of a plan for consolidating the over-due 
Coupons. Portuguese Bonds are also firmer, at nearly § per cent. advance on our 
last prices. Mexican has given way, upon receipt of intelligence of the late insur- 
rectionary movement; but as it is generally believed that the supremacy of 
Santa Anna will be established, the market is firm at the decline of } per 
cent. Columbian and the other South American were in request, but are to- 
day feeble. 

The Railway Shares are generally as Jast week, and the transactions in 


them are but few. 
Saturnay, TWELVE o’chocn. 


There is no new feature in the English Stock-market this morning, but 
prices continue in a very dull and languid state: Consols for Money 88% 4, 
ditto for the Account 98§ 3; Three per Cent. Reduced 873 }; Tbree-and- 
a-half per Cents. ditto 973 4; New Three-and-a-half per Cents. 983 3. Bank 
Stock 1634 44. India Steck 2453 63. Exchequer Bills 8s. to 10s. 

In the Foreign house, Spanish Stock has advanced 4 per cent., owing to the 
receipt of higher prices both from Paris and Madrid, and may be quoted at 
213 %. In other Stocks no business of importance has been transacted. Portu- 
guese 30 to }, ditto Three per Cents. 18 to 4; Dutch Two-and-a-half per 
Cents. 514 3, ditto Five per Cents. 99} 3; Colombian 183 194; Mexican 
2435; Danish 78} 95; Belgian 100} 2. 







3 per Cent. Consuls .....-.0. 883 4 Columbian 6 per Cents ..... 183 195 
Ditto for Account....6...06- 883 4 Danish 3 per Ceuts....00-+6 78t It 
3 per Cent. Redneed ........ S7$ ¥ Dutch 2} per Cents .....6... S51t + 
3+ per Cent. Ditto.... 97% + Mexican 5 per Cents. Consd. 24% 5 
New o¢ per Cents. « 983 ¢ Portuguese Kezevev 9 per Cts. 30 + 


Ditto New 5 per Cents. 1841.. 
Ditto 3 per Cevis .. 


Bank Stock ..0..ccsessseeee 165} 4 
Exchequer Bills ......e006. 8 I pm, 


cooceceee 18 





Tudia Stock ..ccccsceccocee 245} GF Russian 5 per Ceuis..e.. «2. DIL} 12} 
Braziliau 5 per Cents..,..... 57 8 Spanish (Active)...cece+oo. 213 F 
Belgian Sper Ceuts.....-0-. 1004 4 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
On the 10th November, at Russell Place, Fitzroy Square, the Lady of the Rev. 
Erskine W. Hoiranp, Rector of Dunsfold, Surrey, of twins. 
On the 12th, at East Bridgford, Notts, the Wife of the Rev. R. W. Hurcutyson, of 
ason, 
On the 12th, at Maidenhead, the Wife of Dr. Watson, of Oxfird. of a son. 
On the 1éth, at Reading, the Lady of Captain Georee Turan, R.N., of a daughter. 








On the 18th, at the Hermitage, North End, Fulham, the Hon. Mrs. Srpxey Rover | 


Curzon, of a son. 

On the l4th, at Lockerbie House, Dumfriesshire, the Lady Janz Joanstone Dovanas, 
of a son and heir. 

On the 15th at Burley Vicarage, Oakham, the Hon. Mrs. ArtHur ARUNDELL, of a 
daughter. 

On the 15th, in St. James's ~quare, Lady Katuarine Jermyn, of a son. 

On the 15th, at Thickthorn House, Keuilworth, the Lady of Joun Garpiner Austin, 
Esq., of a son. 


On the 16th, at Headingley House, near Leeds, the Hon. Mrs. James MarsHaut, of | 


a son and heir. 
On the 17th, at the Priory, Homerton, the Lady of H. D. Bryru, Esq., of adaughter. 
On the 17th, at Gayton House, Northamptonshire, the Lady of the Rey. George 
KeEnnargp, of a daughter. 
On the 17th, at Ashley Park, Lady Fietcuer, of a son. 
MARRIAGES, 
On the 26th May, at Thornthwaite, New South Wales, Captain Darvant, of the 


Fifty-seventh Regiment Bengal Native Infantry, to Sopnra, eldest daughter of the late 
Rev. John Docker, Vicar of East Meon with Froxfield and Steep, Hampshire. 

On the 25th September, at Bombay, SrepHen Basrnoeton, Esq., of the Bombay 
Civil Service. to ARABELLA Saran, youngest daughter of Colouel Barr. 

On the 19th October, at Brooklyn Navy Yard, New York, Jon Hone, Esq., to 
Jane, daughter of Commodore M. C. Perry, United States Navy. 

On the 9th November, at Carlisle, Francis AtceRNon Disney Roesvuck, Esq., 
Twenty-third Royal Welsh Fusiliers, to Annze Heten Lucy, daughter of Major 
O'Halloran, Adelaide, South Australia. : 

On the 10th, at Norwood, JosepH De Bertoens, Esq., of Dominica, to ELEANoR, 
daughter of Richard Simpson, Esq., of Elm Grove, Norwood, Surrey. 

On the 13th, at Southampton, Tuomas Stepuens, Esq., eldest son of the late George 
Hopewell Stephevs, Esq., Rear-Admiral of the Red, to Mary Harriet, only daughter 
of George Adams, Esq., member of the Medical Board, Madras. 

On the 13th, at Dover, THomas Dary. Esq., sou of the late Dominick Daly, Esq., of 
Galway, to AmMeLta, daughter of the late Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, Bart. 

On the 15th, at Blendworth, Georae Carr, Esq., Captain iu the Rifle Brigade, only 
son of the late Bishop of Worcester, to Canottne, fifth daughter of the late Rear- 
Admiral Sir Michael Seymour Back, K.C.B. 

On the 16th, at Donningtou, Wrtttam Parrripoe, Esq., the eldest son of Johu Par- 
tridge, Esq.. of Bishop's Wood, to Evtzanera Emity, the daughter of Richard Webb, 
Esq., of Dounington Hall, Herefordshire. 

On the 17th, at Nottingham, Tuomas, eldest son of P, T. Huggins, Esy., of the 
Island of Nevis, to Anniz, third daughter of David Melville, Esq., Standard Hill, 
Nottingham. 

On the 18th, Erizaneru, only daughter of the late Robert Todd, Es@., of Datchet, 
to Luxe Trapp Fioop, Esq., only son of Luke Thomas Flood, Esq., of Fairlight, near 
Hastings. 

DEATHS, 

Ou the 3d February, at Port Adelaide, South Australia, Tuomas Pratt, only son of 
the late Mr. Thomas Pratt, of West Ham Abbey; in his 25th year. 

On the Ist June, at Beaudesert, Port Macquarrie, New South Wales, Wirntam Dan- 
vers, Esq., the eldest sou of the late James Danvers, Esq., of Richmond, Surrey; in 
his 38th year. 

On the llth August, at Benares, Gzoratana, Wife of F. P. Fulcher, Esq., Sixty- 
seveath Regiment of Bengal Native Infantry, and youngest daughter of the late Heury 
Isaac Moor, Esq., of Kirby Hall, Keut; in her 26th year. 

On the 2d September, at Calcutta, Davin Carmicuagn Smytu, Esq., one of the 
Judges of the Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut; in his 44th year. 

Ou the 20th October, at Schafhauseu, Joan Harman Eamer, Esq., eldest son of the 
late Alderman Sir John Eamer. 

On the 5th November, at Malta, Colonel Mery, Seventy-fourth Regiment, in which 
corps he held a commission upwards of forty-oue years, being present with it at the 
battle of Assaye, and upon ail other occasions. 

On the Lith, at Leamingtou, the Hon. Georgina Srarrorp JeRNninGciuam, eldest un 
married daughter of Lord Stafford. : 

On the 12th, at Hastings, Mrs. Buarr, Widow of the late Captain Thomas Blair, of 
Walton Grove, Surrey. 

On the 14th, at Paris, the Earl of Exrery and Krxcarptng; in his 76th year. 

Ou the Mth, at Blickling Hall, Norfolk, the Marquis of Lora1an; in his 47th year. 

On the 14th, at Aston Hall, Shropshire, Saran, Relict of the late Egerton Leeke, 
Esq., of the Vineyard; in her 85th year. 

On the 16th, Tuomas, fourth son of Mr. F. C. Westley, Child's Place. 

On the 16th, Carnertne Entity Haretert, secoud daughter of Lord John Somerset. 

On the 16th, at Sliudon, Sussex, Mr. Francis Me..ersa, for upwards of fiity years 
in the service of Anne Couutess of Newburgh, and of the deceased Earl, Authony 

James; in his 84th year. 

On the 18th, the Rev. G. F. Bares, Vicar of West Malling, Kent, and South Mims, 
Middlesex; in 67th year. 

On the 18th, at Brockhall, Northamptonshire, Lieutenant-General Winttam THorN- 
TON; in his 79th year. 

On the 18th, in Bruuswick Square, Exrzanetu, Relict of the late Richard Worsley, 
Esq., Vice Admiral of the Red; in her 7ist year. 

At the Rectory, Bishopstone, Salisbury, ALrrep, eldest son of the late Hon. and 
Rev. Thomas Aifred Harris. 
RESULTS OF THE NEW CENSUS. 


[ From a Purliamentary Paper, delivered this week] 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE POPULATION 







































































































































i In 1821, 1831, and 1841; 
Showing the Increase or DecREASE in each County. 
Increase or 
Decrease per 
Counties, 1821. 1831. Cent. 1841. 1841. 
Tn- | De- 
jcrease. crease. 

ENGLAND— | | 
Bedford... .ceseceee 83.716] 14 13° — 
Berks.....0-+0++0-| 131,977] 10 10.2 | — | 
Buckingham .. 154,068 9 6°4 | — 

Cambridge.. 121,909 | 38 14°2 ice 
Chester..... 270,098 | 24 Cee tm 
Cornwall ..... 257,447 | 17 | 13°38 | —- | 
Cumberland .... 156,124 | 10 43 |— 
Derby ....sc00000| 213,333] 11 14°77 | — 
Devon...o.cece.0+| 439,040] 13 73 |— 
ee ee ‘é | | 97 | — 
DPWERAER . 66 snave<f 127°2)— | 
ON, PEER eat 8°6 | —— j 
Gloucester ..6.¢+..] ll*4 | — | 
Heroford. ..<v<c00.! H 2 j~— Fb | 
Rlertford .....:5 ns00.s.. |} 96) — 237 
i sae | 10°3 | —— | 599 | 
| 14-4 | —— | 16 | 
t Ps A aa 0 | 
Leicester .....0020)+ | 9°75 | — |] t | 
RARCONG:, 6:52:0:05-00001 i224 —— | 362,717 | 
Middlesex ....., ool | 16° — | 1,576,616 | 
Monmouth .......| 156-9} ——]| 184,349 | 
Norfolk .......ee.} } 67 | — | 412.621 H 
Northampton .....| | 10°9 | —— 199 061 | 
Northumberland . .} }12:°2| — 250,268 | 
Nottingham..... -| 1108 |——j 249773 | 
Oxtord, -..0...0..| | 61 | ——| 
Rutland .......... 10° - ig | 
Salup it an al | 772)}— J] 239,014 | 
Somerset ......0. | 7°8 | 436,002 | 
Southampton......} | 12°9 | —— | 254,940 
Stafford.....0.0...| j24°2]—] 510206 | 
DUE aw teciesexes |} 6°3 | | | 
Surrey... | - | | 
BUNDAE sins ces mives 7 | }—— | 299,770 | 
WEEWICK ws cances} | _ 402,121 
Westmoreland. ....| 55,041 25/—-| 56,469 | 
Lees as | 240,156 } 8:2 |——]| 260,007 | 
Worcester, ...0.6 «| ‘ 15 | 211,363 | 10-4 | —— | 233,484 
York (ast Riding 154,010 | 10 | 1€8 8391)e) 146, — | 195,676) + 
York, City of and | | | | | )z 
Aiustey. | 30,451 | 17 | 85,362 >=) 8°3 | — | 38 322 = 
York (2 ). 37,452) 2 | 19,756 | 8 T2i—-— |  204.662(% 
York (West Rid.) .} 801,274) 22] 976,05077| 18-2. | — | 1,154,924)" 
Total England ..., 11,261,487 | 16 | 13,091,005 14°5 | —— | 14,995,598 
WALES— | ; | | | 
LOSCY aeeeercee 7 | 
I ; 10} 
Ca i 10 
Carciarthen.o.eess| 12 
Carnarvon ...0... 15 
Dent se 8 | 
I 11 
24 | 
Meri Mes oO 
Montgomery ... 9 
Pembroke ....... 9 | 
Radnor ...cccesce. 9 | 
Total Wales...... 12 | 

SCOTLAN D— | | | | 
Aberdeen.........|  153,387| 14] 197,687 
oe 7.3 4 100,973 9 | | 
OS 14} 145,055 “4 | 
Ban ... 2} 49604 | 3 | ——| 50076 | 
serwick ..... 2 | 34048 | lel | — 34,427 —| 
TRUE s.0cceesnse ee 14,151 } 10°9 | —— 15,6095 
Caithness ..... sows 34,529 | 4°38) — 26,197 
Clackmannan ..... 14.7.9 129-7 | —— 19,116 
Dambarton ....... 33,211 35°3 | — 44,95 
Dumfries .......° G3499 }—- 13 72 8.5 
Edinburgh ...... 219,345 | *38)\-—— 2.5 
‘'gin (Moray)... .| 34,23] 2°2|— J4,99. 

Fife . .c0s.coe erect 128,839 | $9) — 140,310 
oe ESS | 139,606 | 22. | —— 170,880 
Haddington ....2-! 36,145 —— 39,781 
Invertiess..... ‘ 94,797 } 3) |— 
Kiucardine ....... 31,431 tae i 0, x 
Kinross. 9,072 |— 35 8,763 
Kirkeual ae 40,590 } 12) — 41,099 
Lanark ..... poet se 316,819 | 34:8 | —— 427,113 
Liulithgow... 2... 23,291 1 15:2 | —— 26,818 
Baten «500-0... 9,354 | 6 | — 9,923 
Orkuey and Ss] | 
| 3 ma 60.007 
—— 5 | 10.520 | 
[—— | 34 133,151 | 
159|—| 154,755 | 
toss and Cromarty 4°3 | — 73,058 
Roxburgh....e... | 3 54 | — 46,062 
Selkirk ... | 3 16:9 | —- 7,989 
Surling | 72,621 13°] 82,179 
Sutheriar | 25 318 |— 37+ 24,666 
Wigtown | 36,258 1 21°5 | —— | 44,068 
Barracks ...... — | -—~ —.|—— | 25 





Total Sectland .... 


BRITISH ISLES— | 











Jersey... j 
Guern-ey, Aider } | 
ney, Sark, Herm, | | | 
and Jethou...... 20 827 125 | 26 i238 |} 92);— ] 28,538 | 
Dice veccke us sca 40°81 | 22 41 or 17 —} 47,985 | 
Total , ° 89 508 (15.8 103,710 /196)]— | 124,079 
| 





EAST INDIA SUIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Nov. 18th, Resource, Boyle, from Bombay. Of Plymouth, 
16th, St. George, Sughrue, from New South Wales. At Liverpool, 17th, Rockliffe, 
Harrison, trom Madras. Off Cork, 16th, James Ewing, Maitian it, from China. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Nov 16th, Zenobia, Owen; and 17th, Echo, Burstell, for 
Bengal. From Liverpool, 15th, Enganld, Tizard, for Bombay 3 16th, Parsce Merchaut, 
Poole, for ditto; i7th, W. Lockerby, Braithwaite; and 18th, Henrietta, Lougtord, for 
Bengal, 


























| Reform Association must be of another sort. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


REUNIONS OF THE WORKING AND MIDDLE 
CLASSES. 


Tuere is a socicty in Leeds, composed chiefly of the working- 
class, called the Leeds Parliamentary Reform Association, num- 
bering some four hundred members. It has a reading-room, sup- 
plied with all the best papers of the day; and lectures are delivered 
weekly by some of the most intelligent politicians of the place. 
Its object is by such and similar means to diffuse what the pro- 
moters consider to be sound political information among the work- 
ing-class, and to promote a kindlier feeling between them and 
other classes. On the last lecture-night, Monday the 8th instant, 
a discourse was delivered by Mr. Wamer Sransreip, on Monopoly 
and Machinery, for the purpose of expounding “ which is the real 
enemy of the working-classes.” Admitting that questions relating 
to interests so complicated are themselves complicated, the lecturer 
asks for some simple rule to test them by; and he suggests the 
following—“ That whatever tends to lessen the cost of production 
is beneficial, and whatever tends to increase it is prejudicial.” 
Upon that theme he expatiates, if not altogether without a little 
high colouring and false rhetoric, with no little skill, and with per- 
suasive familiarity and good-humour of manner. In explaining 
the beneficial working of machinery, he drew his illustration from 
things before his hearers’ eyes— 

“1st. By lowering the price of an article, it places it within the reach of so 
many more persons, whose wants are supplied or desires are gratified ; and that 





| this is an advantage no one will dispute. 


“2d. By lowering the price, the consumption is very much increased, a 
greater supply is wanted, and this can only be had by additional labour; con- 
sequently the demand for labour is increased, and that surely is an advantage. 

“It may be said that the extra quantity wanted may be supplied by the ma- 
chine, and that the men thrown out of work by it are precisely as they were. 
That this is not the way in which it works practically, is clearly shown by the 
rapid increase of the population in manufacturing-towns. If the men who 
were thrown out of work never got put on again, and if each new machine 
threw still more out, the population of the borough of Leeds, where so much 
machinery has been introduced, ought to have diminished, for those individuals 
having no employment would have been starved. But what is the fact? Why, 
that by the census, the population in 1821 was 80,000; in 1831, 120,000; in 
1841, 150,000 ; being an increase of 70,000 in twenty years. 

“ Again, how was it that in 1836, notwithstanding all the machinery in 
work, these extra 70,000 people were all employed, and that we were short of 
hands, and had to import many families from the agricultural districts ?” 

“Facts are stubborn things,” says Mr. SransreLp: and so they 
are, or perhaps, without any imputation on his ingenuous disposi- 
tion, he might not lave shirked, in a dry mention of it, the stub- 
born fact, that “ there is a temporary evil occasioned by the intro- 
duction of a new machine, inasmuch as certain hands are immedi- 
ately disemployed.” That is a fact which your thoroughpaced 
political economist can take as easily as a five-barred gate, while 
the plebeian hackney, the working-man, finds it stop him at the 
outset. ‘The benefit to the many—the advantage in the long-run— 
the increase to the population in the town of Leeds or Paisley— 
are things which he may know and admit, but they touch him not; 
whereas the fact that he, or some man he knows, was suddenly cut 
short in the employment of his life by a new machine, brings his 
studies in political economy to a dead halt. Nor is he altogether 
wrong in refusing his conviction to the hard postulate that this 
temporary evil must be swallowed with the good. Mr. Sransrevp’s 
rule for testing the advantage of a thing to the working-class, 
would be strictly applicable, if every man held in his own hands, as 
man does in primitive states of existence, or even in many new 
countries—as colonics—all the means of providing for existence: 
whatever lessened the cost of any one process would then lessen 
his toil, and would pro tanto bring him a profit. But in the highly 
artificial division of employments, he has yielded up ninety-nine 
out of a hundred of the means of existence—all but one, to which 
he devotes himself—possibly all; devoting himself merely to the 
production of some luxury or fraction of a luxury—as part of a pin. 
Invent a machine which does his work and reduces the cost of pro- 
duction by one-half, and he does not get two where he got one-- 
two pin-heads where he got one pin-head—but he gets none. Has 
he not some reason to say, “ This understood bargain that was made 
with me, that I should relinquish my hold of the soil, and allow 
my right to the fountain to lapse, that you might do all the 
digging, and you all the water-carrying, and you ail the reaping, 
while I learned to make pin-heads, is annulled ; because you have 
taken from me the job of making pin-heads, at which 1 went on 
working without a murmur: so let me come at the land and the 
fountain again.” 

The grand desideratum still is, how to remedy to individuals 
their crushing loss, inflicted upon them by the very act which bene- 
fits a community in the aggregate. 

Ilowever, no class is bound to cometo the other with absolute 
wisdom, cut-and-dried. The function of the Leeds Parliamentary 
If any one thing was 
the immediate cause of the horrors of the French Revolution, it was 
not the mere injustice of the aristocracy nor the misery of the people, 
but the distance between the two orders—between individuals of 
the two orders. ‘Uhey had almost as little in common as animals of 
different races—as the butcher and the ox. Another thing was the 
ignorance of the people; they knew not what they did. England, 
with all her faults and all her prejudices, is in a widely different 
condition; and the favourable contrast will be strengthened by as- 
sociations like that of Leeds. It is not wanted that either the 
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teachers should be infallible or the taught blindly submissive: 
what is needed is, that any change which must come, in the fulness 
of time, in an ever-progressive society, should be approached not 
as a matter of bloody contest, but as a matter of codperation, or if 
you like of bargain. Such a machinery for preparing changes may 
“Jessen the cost of production” with benefit to all parties and in- 
jury to none. 


THE “BISHOP OF ENGLAND AND IRELAND IN 
JERUSALEM.” 
WE most respectfully beg leave to decline the new title conferred 
upon us by the Standard, of “ enemies to our venerable establish- 
ment.” We are no enemies either to the Church of England or to 
any party in it; albeit we may attempt at times to laugh some over- 
zealous brethren out of their follies. 

The Standard maintains that the appointment of Bishop Arrx- 
ANDER to the see of “ England and Ireland in Jerusalem” is not 
without precedent: “ The beginning was made at least fifty-four 
years ago; when, under the authority of an act of Parliament, Dr. 
White was consecrated Bishop of and Bishop 7x Philadelphia—Dr. 
Prevost Bishop ef and Bishop zz New York ; the solemn ceremony 





being performed in Lambeth Palace Chapel; the Archbishops of | 


Canterbury and York, the Bishops of Bath and Wells and Peter- 
borough assisting at the consecration.”—They were not, however, 
appointed “ Bishops of England and Irelund in America.” So 
long as the American provinces continued part of the British em- 





ter of her Bishops is national as well as Christian; and for her, 
proprio motu, to appoint Bishops to any foreign country, is a viola- 
tion of national independence. What would the French people 
say to the appointment of a “ Bishop of England and Ireland in 
Paris”? ‘The object in sending a Prelate in connexion with the 
Anglican Church to Jerusalem, is avowedly to make Christians of 
more consequence in the eyes of the natives: it is to make England 
the protector of Protestant rayahs, as France has been taking upon 
herself to be the protector of Catholic rayahs. It is an attempt to 


interpose a foreign authority between the Government and its sub- 
jects. It is to implicate this country in the miserable intrigues of 


a barbarous people, and to perpetuate and increase the silly rivalry 
of France and England for influence in the Ottoman empire. 





BRITISH CONSULS. 

t g against the nomination of the Can- 
ton Exxior to the office of Consul in Texas, and exhorting the 
Conservative Government to -annul the appointment. Perhaps it 
may be permitted to suggest, without incurring suspicion of seeking 
to palliate that very questionable step of the late Ministry, that to 
revise the whole of our Consular establishment would at once pre- 
sent less the appearance of any thing personally invidious and con- 


ry 





Tus Times has been thunderin 











| fer a more certain benefit on the public. 


pire, the Episcopal Church in what are now the United States was | 


part of the Anglican Church. When the United States became an 
independent nation, the Episcopal Church there became the Epis- 
copal Church of the United States of North America: the conse- 
cration alluded to was performed at the request of the American 
Episcopalians, because there were no Bishops in America ; and the 
tradition in their church regarding the Apostolical succession ren- 
dered them desirous to have these functionaries consecrated by 
Prelates properly qualified. When what had been one nation 





became two, what had been one church became two; and as it | 
happened that there were no Bishops locally resident on the other | 


side of the Atlantic, some were appointed, in order to render 
the separation possible. The American Bishops trace up the 


unbroken line of ordination to the Apostles through the Anglican | 


Church, just as the English Bishops trace up theirs to the same 
source through the Roman Catholic Church. The American 
Church asserts the same independence of the Anglican in matters 
of discipline and doctrine that the Anglican dees of the Roman. 


The consecration of the American Bishops was an act of accom- | 


modation to a sister church, performed at its own request, and im- 
plying nothing more than the common belief of both churches in 
the necessity of preserving unbroken the series of Apostolical or- 
dinations. 

The case of the Bishop “ of England and Ireland in Jerusalem” 
is quite different. There are Bishops in Jerusalem already, who, 
according to the views of the Anglican Church, are quite compe- 
tent to bestow Apostolical ordination. There is no native church 


in Syria requesting at the hands of the Anglican Prelates an | 


Apostolical Bishop. The consecration of Bishop Arexanper was 


not supplying a flock with a Bishop, but making a Bishop and | 


sending him out to seek a flock. Bishop Alexander has sworn no 
obedience, civil or ecclesiastical, to any authority in England”: why 
then is the reference to his connexion with the Church of England 
retained in his title?* It is his connexion with England—with 
the civil power of England—that, in the eyes of the Staxdard, 
gives value to his appointment. “ For the first time, the Mussul- 


mans will have presented to them the Christian religion respectable | 


in every way”: respectable, among other reasons, “ from the con- 
dition of its professors—not the humble, uninformed, and perse- 
cuted Nestorians, but the powerful and intellectual English, the 
masters in every art, and the invincible in war.” This is not merely 
recognizing the English character of Bishop ALexanpen’s office: 
it reads somewhat akin to a preference of Mahomet, “ the invin- 
cible in war,” to the “humble, uninformed, persecuted” fishermen 
of Galilee. 

“The Jews of Palestine,” exclaims the fervid writer in the 
Standard, “ participate in the anticipation of some approaching be- 
nefit, not less prized because in their apprehension it is not de- 
finite.” Tor “ not definite” read “ definite.” 
mere missionary would excite no “ anticipation of some approach- 
ing benefit”; but there is a sound of money—of buying and sell- 
ing—in the title Bishop. The writer knows the Jews of Palestine 
of the present day, and what is likely to interest them. 

The question is exclusively a political, not a religious question, 
though the writer in the Standard attempts to treat it in the latter 
point of view. No one is denying the right and duty of Christians 
“to teach all nations.” The Church of England may send out as 
many missionaries as she pleases. When these missionaries have 
made as many converts in any country as require the superintend- 
ence of a Bishop, the Church of England may at their request 
bestow Episcopal consecration upon any properly- qualified person 
for whom they request that good office. Or the Church may sup- 
port congregational ministers, subject to the Bishops in England. 
But, according to the views of the Church of England, the charac- 

* The Bishop calls himself the Anglican Bishop of Jerusalem: witness the 
following advertisement in the Times of Thursday last— 

“The Anglican Bishop of Jerusalem begs to acknowledge the receipt of the 


first half of a 5/. note from ‘a Lady,’ and wishes the other half to be sent to 
7 Palestine Place, Bethnal Green.” 


The approach of a | 





The Exzror appointment is not the only job in ertremis of the 
defunct Admiuistration in the Consular department. The ap- 
pointment of Colonel Hopcers in the first place to Servia—a 
country of whose existence and whereabout the gallant Colonel 
1 enorant at the time of his appointment, and 
rienced in the discharge of Con- 
ia and then to Hamburg, over the 
heads of experienced put rvants, was followed up by the re- 
moval of Mr. Lark: lexandria, under a false pretence, to 
make room for Mr. Sropart, an aide-de-camp of “Lord Pon- 
sonby’s fighting Consul,” as Colonel Honaes has been designated, 
and to the appointment of another of his followers, Mr. Nie: 
Scanderoon, although equally ignorant of the peculiar business of 
his ofiice and the 1 language of the country. Th 
nomination of Mr. Fonnianque to the post in Servia vacated by 
the Colonel, and still more, of Mr. Rainsrorp to the Consulship 
at Santa Fé da Bogota, (perhaps the Whig Member for the 
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Stewartry of Kirkcudbright could throw some light upon the quali- 
fications of Mir pointments questionable in theraselves 
t positively indecent considering the 
extended by falling back upon Whig 





int of the period at which they were 
par with the preceding in regard to the atten- 
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made, are quite on a I I ing ; 
tion paid to the fitness of the person for the office, the necessity 
of the office itself, or the rate of salary. And it might be further 
swelled by looking into the circumstances under which such Con- 
suls appointed by the Tories as have survived an interregnum of 





eleven years were placed in th The crime of the Whigs 
in their conduct of this department has been that of adhering to 


the old system of considering not the fitness of the man for the 


ir ofne 
if OUiICes. 





office but the f ‘the office for the man. <As the Whigs 
contrived to ge by professing a wish to reform all such 
malepractices, it i just that a double odium should attach to 


them for having persist | in the same line of conduct they blamed 
: nt display of the detected hypocrites, 
bundling up their swindled gains with a ‘We may as well take 
the profit since we must bear the shame,” as they are about to be 
turned out of doors, should be indignantly commented on. But 
the public service is little helped by mere outpourings of virtuous 
indisnation. The system is bad, and the system must be amended. 
Let Whig and Tory settle between themselves which is most to 
blame—what the public have an interest in, is security against the 
malepractices of both. 

In 1835, the British Consular staff consisted of 11 Consuls-Ge- 
neral, 82 Consuls, and 48 Vice-Consuls, receiving salaries; and of 
261 Vice-Consuls unpaid, or receiving only the casual fees of office. 
salaries paid to these officers in 1835 was 
; shared among the whole number amounted 
to about 12,14: Considering the extent and value of British 
commerce, and the important functions of the Consulate, the num- 
ber of persons emplos ed (except in the department of unpaid Vice- 
Consuls) does not seem excessive; and the expense of the estab- 
lishrnent does not seem to exceed what the commerce of this coun- 
try might casily and willingly afford, if the Consular duties were 
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in others; and that the ind 





The total amount of 
61,9501. ; and the fe 
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adequately performed. 
One glaring fault in our ¢ 
“are to proportion the number ; to the business to be trans- 
acted. If one Consul-General, three salaried and seven unsalaried 
Vice-Consuls. are deemed sufficient to look after our commercial ins 


nent is the utter want of 
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terests in the H 








nse ‘l'owns, five salaried Consuls, one salaried and 
two unsalaried Vice-Consuls, must be superfluous in the petty state 
of Columbia. In’ Spain and the Spanish Colonies, we have twelve 


salaried Consuls, one salaried and fifty-eight unsalaried Vice-Cone 
suls; in the United States, nine salaried Consuls, one salaried and 
sixteen unsalaried Consuls, appear to be found sufficient. The 
salaries, too, scem to be determined by no scale of proportion to 
the duties or responsibility of office. In 1828, there were at Port- 
au-Prince, in Hayti, a Consul-General and Vice-Consul, the 
former with a salary of 1,250/. per annum, the latter with 500/., for 
a port into which about 16 British ships, carrying 2,089 tons, might 
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enter annually. The Consuls at Fiume and Venice have, the 
former 400/. a year, for taking charge of 4 small British vessels 
carrying 144 tons—the latter 1,000/., for taking care of carrying 
1,138 tons. These anomalies are necessary consequences of the 
system hitherto acted upon by all parties in power—of considering 
the fitness of the office for the man, not of the man for the office. 

This false principle has also filled our Consular offices with in- 
competent persons. The duties of a Consul—where he has any- 
thing to do—are numerous, and often delicate, requiring peculiar 
-acquirements and experience. “ A British Consul,” says Cutty, 
“* in order to be properly qualified for his employment, should take 
-eare to make himself master of the language used by the court and 
magistracy of the country where he resides, so as to converse with 
ease upon subjects relating to his duties. If the common people of 
the port use another, he must acquire that also, that he may be 
able to settle littie differences without troubling the magistracy of 
the place for the interposition of their authority ; such as accidents 
happening in the harbour, by ships of one nation running foul of 
and doing damage to each other. Ile is to make himself ac- 
quainted, if he be not already, with the law of nations and treaties, 
with the tariff or specification of duties on articles imported or ex- 
ported, and with all the municipal ordinances and laws.” The 
duties of the Consul, enumerated by this author, are—‘ to pre- 
vent snuggling, and consequent hazard of confiscation or detention 
of ships, and imprisonment of the masters and mariners”; ‘ to 
protect from insult or imposition British subjects of every descrip- 
tion within his jurisdiction”; “ when insult or outrage is offered 
by a British subject,” to “ order him to give immediate satisfac- 
‘tion, and if he refuse, to resign him to the civil jurisdiction of the 
magistrate, or to the military law of the garrison, nevertheless 
always acting as counsellor or advocate at his trial, when there is 
question of life or property,” &c. &c. It would be superfluous to 
ask by what experience or study have some of the parties created 
Consuls by the moribund Mernourxr Administration been pre- 
pared for the discharge of such difficult functions. But British 
Consuls quite as incapable are to be found in many foreizn ports. 
There is scarcely a British merchant who has travelled but 
can bear witness to this fact. ‘The heads of departments in 
the office of the Board of Trade can tell what reliance is to be 
placed upon their reports. Consuls are required to transmit to 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, at the end of every year, 
a return of the trade carried on at the different ports within their 
consulates; and to send quarterly accounts of the market- prices of 
agricultural produce in each weck of the preceding three months, 
with the course of exchange, and any other remarks considered ne- 
cessary for explaining the state of the market for corn and grain. 
The ‘l'amboff report, which Lord Sraxiny has been so belaboured 
for quoting, is no unfair specimen of the manner in which these 
duties are executed. These observations relaic to the salaried 
Consuls—most of them British subjects, possessed of the average 
character and intelligence of the middie classes of this country: 
much harsher language would require to be used respecting no 
inconsiderable proportion of the 261 honorary Vice-Consuls— 
especially such of them as are natives of the Barbary States, the 
Levant, and even Spain and Spanish America. 

The last general defect of the British Consular establishment 
that it is necessary to notice at present, is the utter want of any in- 
structions for the Consuls, either as to the extent and nature of 
their functions or the manner in which they are to discharge them. 
Holland has its Groot Placaet-boek ; Venice had its Codice della 
Veneta Mercantile Marina ; Sweden, Denmark, (in 1749,) France, 
(in 1669, and again in 1759,) the United States of North America, 
(as soon as their national independence was recognized.) have all 
compiled special instructions for the directions of their Consuls : 
but British Consuls are left without a guide. A sea-captain, who 
has bungled one or two voyages of discovery—a lad whose father, 
finding him unfit for business, exchanges his Parliamentary influ- 
ence for a Consulship to his son—the travelling toady of a young 
nobleman, who fancies he can make a good job of excavating and 
selling antiquities—all or any of them are seut to their special des- 
tinations with the very explicit direction to guide themselves by 
“‘the law of nations” and the practice of the office. And yet, in 
addition to the ordinary duties of Consuls, these officers are in 
some countries invested with a very extensive jurisdiction over Bri- 
tish subjects. Not the least of the many evils that have been oc- 
casioned by not supplying British Consuls with specific instructions, 
and confining them strictly to the peculiar dutics of their office, is 
the conversion of the majority of our Levantine Consuls into 
meddling, mischievous, political intriguers. 

The kind of reform necessary in this department of the public 
service is sufficiently obvious. It is partly personal, partly a 
matter of organization. There are Consuls whose removal is im- 
peratively called for on account of their inefficiency or positive 
mischievousness. And care ought to be taken for the future that 
none but competent persons are appointed to the office. But even 
these precautions will be insufficient unless a code of regulations be 
compiled for the use of British Consuls; the appointments redis- 
tributed, with a view to dispense with superfluous officers, and 
insure their presence wherever they are necessary; the salaries 
remodelled; and a certain order of promotion from less to more 
important situations instituted, in order to stimulate to the dis- 
charge of duty. The main object of such reforms would be to pro- 
cure men fit for the office, and to let them know what they have to 
do. By a judicious subordination of Consuls and Vice-Consuls to 
Consuls-General, the agency of resident natives, which has hitherto 











been an almost unmixed nuisance, might to a limited extent be 
made available with a view to economy. And some guarantee for 
personal aptitude might be obtained by exacting from candidates 
for office proofs of a certain degree of acquaintance with general 
jurisprudence, international law, and languages, and some practical 
experience in mercantile transactions. A man must be educated as 
a lawyer, physician, or divine, before he is allowed to practice in 
any of these departments; but in England, skill in legislation, di- 
plomacy, and all departments of public business, is supposed, as 
Dogberry says of reading and writing, to “ come by nature.” 





EGREGIOUS REJOICINGS. 
“ Ricwarp has best deserved of all my sons.” ‘The authorities of 
Glasgow have “ done the polite thing” to the new-born Prince 
after the most delicate fashion. 

As soon as the tidings of her Majesty's accouchement arrived, 
“ Captain Millar conveyed the joyful news to the authorities. In 
order to acquaint the Lord Provost with the fact, the city-waits 
were put in requisition, and took their places opposite his Lord- 
ship’s door, where they serenaded his family with the national air 
of ‘ God Save the Queer.’” Sentiment must be progressing when 
this romantic method cf insinuating glad news is adopted by the 
chief thief-catcher of a Scotch town in his communications to his 
superiors. The next refinement will be to announce to condemned 
prisoners the approach of the hour of execution by sending the city- 
waits to serenade him with “ Macpherson’s Rant.” 

The Lord Provost, however, seems to have been rather obtuse 
on the occasion—to have proved himself sort of Triptolemus Mud- 
dlework; for our informant, the Glasgow Argus, adds—‘ This 
circumstance (the serenade) apprized his Lordship that something 
unusual had taken place; and certain intelligence of the event was 
immediately afterwards conveyed to him by a special messenger.” 
The allusion was tvo refined—the musical head of the Police had to 
call in the aid of an interpreter. 

However, to do “ his Lordship” justice, after he had been got to 
understand what was going forward, he displayed his loyalty most 
valorously. The reformed Town-Council has been somewhat lax 
in its observation of loyal ccremonies; but the Provost has not for- 
gotten the days of his youth, when “ George the Third was King,” 
and Magistrates drank the Royal health on the Royal birthday in 
the open air at the market-cross. He remembers, too, the showers 
of dead dogs and cats with which the rabble used to salute them 
on such occasions. He therefore took due precautions before pro- 
ceeding to renew those public expressions of devotion to the Throne. 
“ According to an arrangement made in the course of the morning, 
the Tenth Regiment of Foot and two companies of the Seventeenth 
Lancers marched into the vacant space in front of the Public Offices, 
and formed into square. ‘Iwo picces of artillery were also in at- 
tendance.” Moreover, the front of the Court-house was “ guarded 
by a strong detachment of Police.’ And thus supported, the 
Magistrates and Sheriff, “greatly daring,” drank the healths of the 
Duke of Cornwatt and his mother at a range of tables fitted up 
under the portico. 

On Monday evening, the same functionaries entertained the élite 
of the city at a great banquet in the city-hail. The City Marshal 
promulgated beforehand a series of regulations “ to be strictly ob- 
served” ; some of which, we must take the liberty to remark, are 
scarcely in keeping with the Arcadian character of the city serenade. 
Gentlemen having ladies with them are requested, “ after conduct+ 
ing them to the eastern stair, to return and pass into the hall”; 
and they are told that “ gentlemen accompanying ladies to the 
eastern stair, wili be supplied with tickets, which they are requested 
to preserve and produce when they return for the ladies.” A ce- 
remony of this kind is observed with umbrellas and greatcoats at 
the entrance of the National Gallery and the Library of the British 
Museum ; but it does strike us as treating ladies with slender ce- 
remony, to deposit them in an antechamber on entering a festive 
hall, to be delivered up again to their conductors when they leave, 
“on producing the ticket.” Do the modern Bailie Jarvies still 
take “ Mattie and the lantern” with them when they go out of a 
dark evening ? and is this startling arrangement made for the ac- 
commodation of the handmaidens while waiting to light their 
masters home? Mattie might in one sense have been called a lady : 
“ she was good blood—first cousin to the Laird o’ Limmertield.” 


STREET REFORMS. 
One of the most striking of the many inconsistencies which con- 
stantly present themselves, is the ostentatious parade of promo- 
ting the health and comforts of the inhabitants of the Metropolis, 
contrasted with the host of inconveniences which they quietly en- 
dure, many of which admit of the most obvious and simple remedy. 
The Times has at leugth called attention to the want of some ge- 
neral control and superintendence of the streets and thoroughfares ; 
and we as cordially agree in its complaints as we approve of its 
suggestions. But so long as local Boards under various designa- 
tions, and with as various duties and objects, are permitted to foster 
jobbery and to betray the grossest ignorance and neglect, instead of 
the general management of the “ high-ways and by-ways” of Lone 
don being vested in persons appointed by and responsible only to 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department, it will be 
in vain to expect improvement. ‘The utility of the interference 
of the Legislature on this subject is proved by the abate- 
ment of those nuisances called “ turnpike-gates” in the im- 
mediate vicinity of town; and there are many other matters no 
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less deserving of attention. Among these improvements is a 
new nomenclature of the streets. Like the name of “Smith,” the 
names of many streets are no longer a distinction ; and since every 
creator of a new “ square,” “ street,” “row,” “ terrace,” or “place,” 
may call it what he pleases, the confusion will remain unchecked. 
King’s Streets, Queen Streets, Southampton Streets, Broad Streets, 
Charles Streets, Castle Streets, Princes Streets, Charlotte Streets, 
Silver Streets, Great George Streets, and Little George Streets, &c., 
besides Courts, Rows, Buildings, Places, and Lanes with similar 
names, abound: so that it is absolutely necessary to ascertain the 
locality, or second description, thus burdening the memory with 
two or more facts when one ought to suffice. The trouble and 
loss of time which this occasions, and especially to foreigners, is 
too often felt to need elucidation. 

The invariable rule should be simply this—that only one street 
or square should bear any given name, and that the same name 
should not be applied to a square and to a street, row, place, &c. 
For example, there might be a Bedford Square, but no Bedford 
Place or Bedford Street, still less two or more Bedford Streets, or 
an “ Upper” and a “ Lower” Street or Place of the same designa- 
tion. New names could easily be selected from the list of illus- 
trious natives of our country ; from great national events; from the 





theses of apology. Once he shows signs of animation, when he staggers 
back a few paces, shot by the black eyes of the miniature of his eighth 
mistress: when he talks about prostrating himself at the feet of the 
ninth, one involuntarily starts at the idea of so costly a piece of mecha- 
nism being damaged by the fall. Mrs. Nispert, as Mrs. Charmington, 
the blooming widow, whose glances transfix this venerable mark for 
Cupid’s arrows, plays off the arts of coquetry with such irresistible 
fascination, that one almost feels pity for the poor victim of her charms, 
Cuaries Maruews, as Sir Hurry Whiffle, and Madame VeEstrIs, as 
his lady—a boy and girl newly married, and affecting distaste of each 


| other merely as a matter of fashion—quarrel con amore: they make 


cities, towns, shires, and rivers of this kingdom or of its colonies; | 


or even from other nations, since we already have the street-names 
of Hanover, Poland, Denmark, Portugal, &ce. 

This material improvement can, however, only be effected by the 
Government; and we fear it will be some time before a Home Se- 
cretary will be found to attend to matters of so humble, however 
useful a description. It is astonishing how many valuable improve- 
ments are neglected, on the supercilious plea that “it is not worth 
while.” 

In the mean time, it is in the power of the local authorities of 
each parish to order a trifling but extremely convenient attention to 
be made at the cost only of a little paint, and the labour of one or 
two men for a few days in every year. The names of each square 
and street certainly occur at the corners, and are sometimes legible 
by day. But by night these inscriptions are perfectly useless. We 
therefore suggest, that the name should be pluced on the lumps, at the 
four corners of every square and street, together with the numbers 
of the houses included on the side of the square or street on which 
the lamp is placed, so that on entering the street, whether by night 
or day, the driver of a vehicle or a foot-passenger could at once 
see on which side he was to procced: thus, St. James’s Square,” 
40—78. ‘The convenience would be increased if the numbers 
of the houses between every lamp in each square or street were 
painted upon it, because the numbers on doors are rarely illumi- 
nated, and the annoyance of stopping a carriage to ascertain them 
is very great. 





THE THEATRES. 


Tue success of two adaptations, by Mr. Peake, of other authors 
ideas, that have been produced this week, attests the expertness of that 
practised playwright in the craft of dramatic joinery. 

At Covent Garden, Court and City have been brought together as 
they were severally depicted, “ the Court ” by Mrs. Frances SHERIDAN, 
in the Discovery, and “the City” by Sir Ricuarp STEELE, in the 
Tender Husband ; two comedies not without some share of originality 
and a spice of wit and satire, but neither of them endowed with vitality 
to exist beyond their day. Nor is this incorporation of the liveliest 
portions of the two likely to enjoy a longer lease of life, though its 
tenure of public favour may be lasting enough to answer the purpose 
intended, that of making an agreeable variety in the entertainments of 





their differences piquant by the well-bred air with which they bandy 
taunts und sneers, and the hearty spirit of contradiction that seems to 
animate them both. CHaries Matuews hits off the levity and incon- 
sequence of the character to admiration: he is a very feather in the cap 
of fashion—as light, graceful, innocuous, aud unstable—blown about by 
every breath of opinion. Lord Dangerfield, a profligate, who having a 
design upon Lady Whiffle foments the disputes with her husband— 
Lady Dangerfield, who frustrates his scheme and reconciles the young 
couple, well represented by Mr. Dippear and Mrs. W. West—and 
their daughter Louisa, the ninth divinity of Sir Paladin’s worship, 
very nicely personated by Miss Coopen—make up the “ Court” party. 

The “City ” folks are equally diverting after their fashion. Barbara 
Bearbinder, a banker's daughter, full of Cassandra and the romances of 
that school, and dying to exchange her odious name for a more eupho- 


| nous one, is very cleverly played by Mrs. Watrer Lacy; and Mr, 
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Water Lacy is an efficient representative of the gallant Captain 
Dangerfield, who carries her off by humouring her passion for flowery 
speeches and romantic adventures. F. MarHrws and Mrs. TayLEURE, 
as Mr. and Mrs. Bearbinder, also contribute their quota of amusement. 
But the weight of the fun rests on the broad shoulders of the rustics. Sir 
Hector Rumbush is a country knight of the Absolute family, who governs 
his household with the stick—cultivating a crab-tree as an heirloom to 
furnish a stock of eudgels for home use, and who, by way of backing his 
boast that he had been caned by his father the day before his own 
wedding, thrashes his son Humphrey on the eve of the young fellow’s 
marriage: a character in which Bart.ey is quite at home: the vigour 
and gusto with which he wields his cane to vindicate his authority, 
calling for ‘* Numps” to exercise it upon when he is crossed, is an 
edifying example of the old paternal rule. Harvey, as Humphrey 
Rumbush, trussed up in his father’s wedding-suit and brought to market 
like a prize turkey, has full scope for his grotesque humour : bis habitual 
terror of the sapling of the family-tree is somewhat mitigated by the 
knowledge of his father’s regard for the wedding-suit, but it entirely 
subsides on discovering that he is “as old as the pigeon-house, which 
is three-and-twenty this year,” and therefore a man: the grimace that 
he makes behind Sir Hector’s back is an expressive indication of the 
character of the brutish lout, with just shrewdness enough to redeem 
him from utter boobyisin. 

The costumes of the early part of George the Third’s reign, ugly as 
they were, appear so rich and elegant, being arranged artistically in re- 
spect of colour, that, seen in conjunction with the appropriate fashion 
of the furniture and interiors, the stage presents a succession of moving 
pictures of the last century. The concluding scene, a brilliantly-lighted 
suite of drawing-rooms, with a dance of the characters, is most en- 
livening: the perpetual shifting of the motley array of dresses—the 
ladies with their trains tucked up, and their cauliflower head-dresses 
topped with jaunty hats smothered with plumes or flowers—transports 
us back to the palmy days of Ranelagh. 











At the Adelphi, the popular story of Ten Thousand a- Year has been 
dramatized, also by Mr. PEAKE; who has furnished a meagre but 


| intelligible outiine of the leading characters and incidents, for the per- 


| 


the season; towards which the excellent acting and superb dressing | 


materially contribute. 

The two sets of dramatis persone, and the plots that put them in 
motion, are linked together slightly enough, but as neatly as the main 
business and under-plot of many a comedy spun out of a single brain; 
and though unity of design and continuous interest are not to be 
looked for, the pleasantries of the dialogue and the array of characters 
are strengthened by the combination: in effect, Court and City isa 
drawing-room masquerade of courtiers, cits, and rustics, all taking 
their parts in scenes of flirtation, and quarrelling, coquetry, and match- 





making, that amuse without exciting the audience, and (best proof of | 


success) create an abundance of merriment. 

The most prominent and original character is Sir Paladin Scruple, a 
sexagenarian swain of the Chesterfield school, and a martyr to the ten- 
der passion. Internally consumed by the flames of love, he is outwardly 
a petrifaction of polished decorum ; his blood mounts like the mercury 
in a thermometer at the warm touch of love, but when it is at fever- 
heat he is as cold and immovable as the tube: so profound is his ardour, 
that his emotions grow cool from the depths they are buried in. He 
addresses his goddess with the air of a diplomatist, and his vows of 
adoration are so quaintly clothed in the cumbrous phrase of compli- 
ment, that their utterance provokes ridicule. His respect for the 
fair sex keeps him at such an immeasurable distance from the object of 
his devotion, that in proportion as he admires he “sails to the north- 
ward of the lady’s opinion,” and fairly retreats to the frigid zone, 
“where he hangs like an icicle on a Dutchman’s beard.” 
personation of Sir Paladin is a rich, quiet, and finished piece of 
comedy: in his plum-coloured velvet suit, embroidered with flowers, 
he reminds one of a courtly Strephon in chinaware, casting amorous 
glances at an Amaryllis in hoop-petticoat, on the mantelpieces of our 
grandmothers. He moves like an automaton, with measured pace and 
erect port: his style of “ making a leg” is in keeping with this idea; 
it seems as if he advanced the limb in order to make a wider base for 
his figure preparatory to the slight bend of the back which constitutes 
the obeisance. He speaks with deliberate formality, as if reading a 
complimentary speech from a book, marking the punctuation by the 
pauses of his breath, and guarding his involved sentences with paren- 
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formers to fillup. As regards the comic hero, Tittlebat Titmouse, this 
is effectively done by Wricut; whose stolid look and vulgar assurance 
befit the conceited jackanapes admirably. Mr. Aubrey becomes a non- 
entity on the stage ; and not even Mrs. Yares could prevent the incoms 
parable Kate Aubrey from being a subordinate character. Gammon 
would have been the great part of the acted version, as it is of the novel, 
had Yares played it: but Mr. Lyon, though he took pains with the 
character, is too vehement and passionate for the smooth-faced, cold- 
blooded, and glib-tongued scoundrel. Watkinson, as Caleb Quirk, 
quite plays down Gammon in the scenes were the two worthies appear 
together: his final interview with Gammon, when he rushes in half- 
frantic with dismay at the ruin and exposure that stare him in the face, 
is a most powerful piece of tragi-comic acting. His dressing of the part 
is capital; indeed it is the only artist-like bit of costume among all the 
characters: Tugrag and Huckaback look more like housebreakers than 
linendrapers, and even Titmouse is not up to the mark of the descrip- 
The children’s ball is a pretty and amusing scene: the repetition 
of the names of lords and baronets that usher in a set of infants is a di- 
verting satire upon hereditary titles. ‘The performance on the whole is 
amusing, thongh it is very far from realizing the descriptions of the novel: 
the mimic bank-note at the top of the playbills, in which Yarss, as 
Manager of the Adelphi Bank of Fun, promises “ to play Ten Thousand 
a year on demand,” is likely to bring plenty of specie into his treasury; 
for the promise, unlike many that take this form, is sure to be fulfilled. 


The only novelty at the Haymarket has been a set of Quadrilles, 
composed in honour of the infant Prince of Wales, by M. JuLLien ; but 
not even the loyal intention could shield the composer from hisses of 
disapprobation at the poor accouat to which he had turned our national 





WORKMEN'S STRIKES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
13 Ranelagh Grove, Pimlico. 
Str—At the risk of being considered troublesome, I again venture to claim 
your indulgence for a few minutes; and I do so in consequence of an article 
which appeared in last week’s paper, entitled “ Workmen's Strikes.” Not that 
I differ with you to any extent: your reasoning is just and conclusive, especially 
when it relates to the present strike at the New Houses of Parliament; yet 
withal it has that defect so common among middle-class writers when treating 
of the grievances of the labouring portion of the community, viz. a want of 
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real practical knowledge of the question at issue; the cause of this being the 
indirect mode through which their information is conveyed to them ; ; and it is 
peculiarly so in the case of the masons. What is called “the public ” is always 
prone to believe the wealthy ‘“corn-dealer” before the poor “ orange-mer- 
chant.” When any peculiar question arises in a community, the ordinary 
method of letting the public know the whole of the facts relative to it, is to 
make daily (or weekly) papers a vehicle for that purpose: but this, in the pre- 
sent instance, has been denied to the poor men, and not to the contractors; and 
where this has not been the case, they have only been admitted to prints whose 
circulation is confined “to those of their own household,” (except in the case 
of the liberal Morning Chronicle, who demurred to the admitting one article, 
although paid for at advertisement prices); thus explaining the reason why the 
ublic “know nothing of the merits of the case.” You observe that “the 
. of the masters, extorted from them bit by bit, has been unconnected 
and imperfect”: does not the fact of its being extorted from them, with its 
usillanimous character, go a Jong way to prove that they are ashamed of 
it? If their cause was honest and humane, would not they do honour to them- 
selves by throwing it open to the arbitration of any body of intelligent men ?— 
a course proffered “them m by their men. But no, they harbour behind the class- 
excuse, that they cannot condescend to any such terms. When they make 
out such a bad case, we need not wonder much at that of the men being “ ob- 
fuscated by rhetorical flourishes’: we ought to bear in mind that they are 
working men ; and as such, criticism should lay its ascetic hand but lightly on 
them. Tf I understand you aright, you seem to think that the charges of ‘the men 
have grown by degrees, “as if added to from time to time’ 
toyou; but from my own personal knowledge I could enumerate three times as 
many not a whit less tyrannical in their nature—all happening at the New 
Houses of Parliament. Indeed, Sir, the fear of being harshly treated by Mr. 
ALLEN deterred me from returning to work, after being ‘absent some time through 
illness. You do not give us any reason for assuming that Mr. ALLEN’s letter 
is “the most temperate, rational, and distinct statement. It might well be : 
~ has been long ¢ nough i in answering the charges brought against him. Or is it 
because it is distinct that it is rational ? Perh: ups, rather, it is because he gives 
the charges a flat contrad iction, and retorts by bringing another against the 
Unionists? It is the easiest thing imaginable for a persun to write on a sheet 
of paper that he is possessed of all the qualities that add dignity to the 
human character, and that he is not the inhuman and guilty man some 
would have you believe ; but to prove that he is such as he asserts, is a 
much more Gifficult task, and one Mr. ALLEN as well as his masters have 
shrunk from. As a specimen of the equivocations maile use of by Mr. 
ALLEN in his letter, allow me to notice one special case: “he denies that 
he prevented men from paying the last rites to their deceased relatives ;” 











"3 it might appear so | 


and that one asked for three weeks or a fortnight to bury his mother, | 


and that he told the young man that he could not keep his job open for 
him: he went, took ten days, and returned to work. Now, Sir, the fact 
is, the man only asked for a week or a fortnight. Aten harshly told him 
that three days mus t suffice. The man told him that that was not suffi- 
cient time, seeing that he would have some business to transact. ALLEN again 
told him, that if he took longer time, he had better take his tools with him, 
and then left him. The young man then proceeded to gather up his tools pre- 

paratory to leav When those of his fi llow-workmen around him learned 
the cause of his so doing, the y immediately convened a meeting, and unani- 

mously advised the young man to go, and not to ti ake his tools with him. They 


then saw ALLEN, % istrated with him on his unfecling con uct ; and told him 
























that should he “per in not taking back their fellow-workman, that they 
would all leave the employment—an alternative he well knew his masters 
would not allow. Sir, | can easily excuse necessary severity, and not a little 
of that is requisit anage such a large body of men. IL also would submit 
to a considerable deal of iil-humour, before I woul! recommend any body of 
men to strike for a redress of grievances, for in eithe r case to gi tin is to lose: 


' a cast of mind as this are unfit to govern their fellow 
men; and is far from an overlaid picture—a series of years of 
oppression akin to this has brought about the present strike. 

Much has been said and recommended as a mode of settling 
Mr. Wak ev’s plan is, among the rest, impractic able: it would be 


son who wished to go speedily from London to Leith, ta 
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was to gail by the way of the Channel and Pentland Firth, thus vastly in- 
creasing the distance and multiplying the dangers. He forgets that the dis- 


ease is In active operation, and the” s} eedier the reme dy the better. It would 
be years before his tonics would take effeet; the system would go to decay 
before then ; and it is questionable if they would ever prove beneficial when 
administered in disputes like the present. If so, our intelligence must be in- 
creased ; we must act more in a benevolent and forbearing spirit, cultivating 
more the qi s of our moral and intellectual nature—indulging less the 
rougher material of our propensities: then the theory of amending the griev- 
ances between the employer and employed by the Leyisiature, when the work- 
ing man has his share in it, will be better and more timely tested than at pre- 
sent. But while this change is being worked out, the working classes must 
have some method of protecting their property from the probable encroach- 
ments of the ¢ To do this, Trades Unions were originated ; and where 
they have failed, it has been through premature ac caused by a want of 
intelligence and a due amount of caution. Mr. 
well to have counselied some vigorous mode of settli: ag the dispute. 

see no other way of doing it than by a compromise; both parties agr: 
submit to the arbitration of a certain number of individuals, when all those 
having complaints to urge, backed by witnesses of undoubted veracity, shall 
appear and state their cases; and thi it the decision of this tribunal be bin ding. 

Hoping that you will find me a nook, I remain yours respectfully, 
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tion, 


WAKLEY would have done 
As it is, I 
















Vu. Myurs 
[There is much in the foregoing letter, coming as it does from one engag 
in the dispu e, that commands approval. It is upon the whole tem] rate, an 1 
though omewhat loaded with words, free from any appearance of exaggera- 
tion. But it does not supply the desideratum, a clear, matter-of-fact statement 





of the workmen’s case a; nst the masters. Until that he known, it is im pos- 
sible to decide, though it is a fair-seeming propositi on, whether the case is a proper 
one for arbitration. ‘Tle masters may—we sp ak still in ignorance ot facts—rea- 
sonably oLject to submitting to the decision of any “ tribunal” their right to e 
ploy or not to e 0) vy certain workinen, however irrational the ow n reasons. 
Our correspond en a for instance, would think it hard ifany one insisted upon his 
buying his bres ad of a certain baker, with the alternative of arbitration to de- 
cide his choice of a shop. The root of all the confusi ¥ and embarrassment ap- 
pears to be this, that the workmen have not defined na classified wh: 
things upon which they can insist in point of law, upon what they can insist in 
respect to their power of enforcement, upon what they cught to insist as 
morally right, and upon what it is expedient they should insist as a matter of 
convenience in tra’e. Upon many things which are right ¢nough to require, 
we have no power of insisting: we cannot, for ex: ample , CO! npel a man to be be~ 
nevolent or generous. But we can force him to fulfil a contract, and we can 
usually shame him into complying with the commonly recognized rules of pro- 
priety. Our moral power is lost, however, if it is mixed up with undue de- 
mands, or with threats that cannot be enforced. Workmen's Unions might be 
werful organs for directing public opinion, if the workmen more sternly and 

ogically laid down their broad principles of action.—Eb. } 
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LETTERS FROM THE BALTIC. 

Tuis is a very charming and instructive work, notwithstanding an 
occasional disposition to dwell too much upon personal feelings 
and affairs, and a tendency to fine writing that sometimes verges 
upon brilliant commonplace. Leaving England to visit a married 
sister settled in Estonia, the fair writer narrates her stormy voyage 
to St. Petersburg; her sight-seeing in that capital; her winter’s 
journey through the wastes and pine-woods of the country that in- 
tervenes between St. Petersburg and Reval on the shores of the 
Baltic, the capital of Estonia; as well as an account of her twelve- 
months’ sojourn with her sister, and sundry courtly and social doings 
at the Russian capital on her return. The form of composition is 
that of letters, written apparently to some member of her family : 
and they describe with spirit, feeling, and feminine grace, the inci- 
dents of her journey, the appearances of nature, and the striking 
and peculiar society amid which she was thrown. 

Her outward voyage was enlivened by tempest and danger; and 
the steamer, driven from its course to a refuge in Norway and Den- 
mark, afforded an opportunity to its passengers to take a transient 
glimpse of Christiansand and Copenhagen. Escorted through 
Petersburg by an officer of high rank, our authoress had ample op- 
portunity for seeing its sights and marvels; but though her cescrip- 
tions are written with spirit, and her judgment is favourable to the 
imposing effect of the capital, she rather adds to the impression of 
former travellers than shakes it—that the city isa creation of force, 
rather than of healthy circumstances—an emanation of imperial 
will, rather than of national wants and wealth. Boldly trusting 
herself in a single carriage to a single attendant in the depth of an 
Arctic winter, she gives a graphic picture of the desolation of the 
country and of the hardship of Northern travelling off the great 
road: but it is not till she reaches Estonia that her matter begins 
much to differ from common books of travels. In that peculiar pro- 
e of the empire, a twelvemonth’s residence, and the opportuni- 
oyed by being domesticated in one ef the principal f amilies, 
have enabled her to present a pretty full picture of an interesting 
state of society,—all the more interesting to British readers as 
closely resembling that which obtained in parts of England and 
Scotiand when the power of the feudal system was destroyed but 
its forms had not been replaced by a new civilization. 

Originally a conquest or seine of Denmark, the capital of Es- 
tonia subse ‘quently became a member of the Hanseatic League, and 
the province the dominion of the Teutonic Order. Distracted by 
oligarchical oppression—lay, clerical, and military—the serfs rose 
upon their oppressors; and Russia threatening invasion, the Es- 
tonians submitted to Sweden; under whose power they remained 
till the downfal of Cuarues the Twelfth, when they fell to Russia, 
preserving their national privileges. These are political antiquities 
into which we do not enter: but the commercial and religio-mili- 
tary spirit that first civilized the country left in its social institu- 
tions strong traces of the middle ages: extensive estates, cultivated 
by but lately emancipated serfs, partly for themselves partly for 
their lords ; large, splendid, ill-furnished country-mansions, with 
domestics more numerous than Scorr introduces in his novels 
descriptive of a half-feudal age,—the people requiring to be 
managed and the house to be stocked with all the precision of a 
es a peasantry who are helpless and improvident, expecting 
their lords to help them in their distress,—which their lords very 
seldom do; an hereditary nobility, or rather, it would seem, a 
landed nobility, whose families may change, but whose numbers 
cannot very readily increase, and who form a fixed “ order,’ "—very 
formal, very hospitable, very worthy, but somewhat dull, and given 

to playing rat cards in the day-time, from sheer want of conversa- 
tion; whilst under all, we suspect, there exists at Reval the germ 
of a middle-class in the shape of burghers. So completely, how- 
ever, are these persons beyond the pale with the gentry of E stonia, 
that we have no sketch of them by our authore though she picks 
up in the streets a wandering Jewess to describe and draw. The 
chief indication of their evidence we have note d, was in the case of 
acharity-concert, got up by the fashionables; when “a few prac- 
tised singers, belonging to a musical club among the wnade liche, or 
not noble,” volunteered their assistance, and were about the only 
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| pexsons who could sing in time or tune, Madame Rossi (SontaG) 


excepted. The concert, however, answered its purpose; and, 
what is more to pe ople at a distance, gave rise to a very large witti- 
cisin, whose severity is lost in its felicity. 

LADY CHORUS-SINGERS. 

These ladies were worse to teach than charity-girls. Some of them deemed 
the rehearsals utterly superiluous, others left their parts behind them, and 
others were so inveterately in good humour, that it was diflicult to scold them 
for being as much out of tune. Of one pretty creature, with more animation 


in her face than music in her soul, whose voice in the Creation wandered to 

forbidden paths, a Russian humorist observed 

n’ont jamais existé, méme dans la création ! 
As the feature of this book which separates it from othey tours 


“ Elle chante des choses qui 
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is its picture of Estonian manners, we shall chiefly confine our ex- 
tracts to the provincial sketches. 
ESTONIAN HOUSES AND HOUSE-KEEPING. 

A few days after my arrival we removed into the country, a day’s journey 
through a richly-wooded landscape ; and arrived in the evening before a grand 
crescent-shaped building, recalling in size and form the many-tenemented ter- 
races of Regent’s Park. If the exterior promised fair, the interior far surpassed 
all expectation, and I have only to shut my eyes to a certain roughness and 
want of finish to fancy myself in a regal residence. The richness of the archi- 
tectural ornaments, the beauty of the frescoes and painted ceilings, the polish 
of the many-coloured and marble-like parquétes, the height, size, and pro- 
portion of the apartments, produce a tout ensemble of the utmost splendour, en- 
tirely independent of the aid of farniture, which here, like the Narva chairs, 
seems to have been constructed before comfort was admitted to form an ingre- 
dient in human happiness. . 

It is a strange assimilation, this splendid case built over the simplest, most 
primitive customs. The family have no fixed hours for rising; and sometimes you 
find only your host’s empty coffee-cup, whilst he is abroad or busy writing ere 

ou have risen; or you meet a servant bearing his slender breakfast to him in 
bed; and long after you are settled to the occupation of the day, you see him 
emerging from his dormitory in his dressing-gown and with a most sleepy face. 
Breakfast here is not considered a meal, and not half the respect paid to it 
which the simplest lunch-tray would command with us ; some take it standing, 
others smoking, and the children as often as not run off with their portion of 
butterbrod to devour it in comfort in some little niche, or upon the base of a 
pillar in the magnificent salle; or facilitate the act of mastication by a con- 
tinual wandering from place to place, which wpon English carpets would be 
considered nothing less than petty treason. 

* * = * * 

We continued our walk to the housekeeper’s rooms, very comfortable and 
warm, with three little children and half a dozen chickens sharing the brick- 
floor; to the kitchen, where the men-cooks were in active preparation round 
their flat stoves; and then on to the Volkstube, or people’s room, where all the 
lower servants, the coaclimen and grooms, (here not included as house-servants, ) 
the cow-girls and the sheep-boys, &c. all come in for their meals at stated 
times, and muster between twenty and thirty daily. This was a room for an 
artist—a black earthen floor, walls toned down to every variety of dingy reds, 
blacks, and yellows, with a huge bulwark of a stove ofa good terra-cotta colour, 
and earthen vessels and wooden tubs and benches, and in short every imple- 
ment of old-fashioned unwieldiness and picturesque form. but the chief at- 
tractions were the inmates; for, hard at work, plying their spinning-wheels, sat 
either singly or in groups about fifteen peasant-girls, their many-striped pet- 
ticoats and dull blue or gray cloth jackets, their tanned locks falling over their 
shoulders, and deep embrowned spinning-wheels, telling well against the warm 
tones around them. In some the hair was so light a hue as exactly to repeat 
the colour of the flax upon their spindles ; and these, the housekeeper informed 
us in broken German, were the surest of hushands—flaxen hair being a feature 
that the hearts of the peasants are never known to resist. Most of these pic- 
turesque damsels were | soted, and one pretty yellow-haired lassie, observ- 
ing that she was particularly an object of attention, let ber hair fall like a veil 
over her stooping face, and peeped archly at us from between the waving strands. 
I can’t say that any of these young ladies looked particularly clean or inviting; 
but every vice has its pleasant side, and the worst of dirt and filth is, they are 
60 picturesque. Some of them rese on being addressed, and stooping low, 
coaxed us duwn with both hands, much as if they wer t 
down our dresses, This is the national salutation to their superiors, espec 
if there be arequest to make. Further on, stood a stout kitchen-girl, her jacket 
thrown off, and only her shift over her shoulders, kneading in a deep trough 
with a stroug wooden bat the coarse bread which is called by distinction the 
Volksbrod, or poo} le’s bread. The S} innin rirls belong to the estate, and at- 
tend at the /of, or court, as the seigneur’s house is termed, for so many 
weeks in the winter, to spin under the housekeeper’s superintendence; nor do 
they appear very averse to this labour, for, besides the smart grooms and 
soft shepherds who assort with them at meal-times, this Voikstube is the resort 
of every beggar and wandering pedlar, and the universal tattleshop of the ueigh- 
bourhood. 

The further branches of this spinning department are among the most in- 
teresting of a lady’s wirthschaft. ‘The commoner linen is woven in the cot- 
tages of the peasantry; but the more fanciful and delicate manufactures, the 
diaper for towels, the damask for table-linen, devolve to a regular weaver, of 
which cach estate maintains one or more; and who sends in Lis book of patterus 
for the Judy to sclect grounds, centres, and borders, according to her taste. If 
she possesses this quality in a higher degree, she may further diversify the 
work by sketching some flower or arabesque, which the weaver imitates with 
much ingenuity. 
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ESTONIAN FARM-ECONOMY, 

After this summary of the house and the various pros and cons of its in- 
ternal economy, you must now accompany me to the numerous buildings 
scattered around, all on the same scale of grandeur as itself, where the do- 
mestic herds pass their long winter in shelter, warmth, and almost darkness. 
In the first we cntered, a noble edifice one hundred and twenty feet long, and 
supported down the centre by a row of solid pillars, above a thousand sheep 
were most magnificently lodged, affording, as they congregated round their 
cribs or quietly stopped cating to gaze upon us, a most novel and striking 
picture of a vast Northern fold. In another building was a herd of sialled 
cattle, some destined for slaughter, others milch kine, with many a barefooted 
sepsis and hal!-full machine of milk at their sides. Further on the pigs 








ad their domicile and the fowls theirs; and in the midst of these buildings 
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rose the Brandtwein’s Ktiche, or brandy-kitcben, where the proce 
from rye, barley, or potatoes, goes on night and day; the refuse 
contrilute to fatten the cattle we have just quitted. It will easily be supposed 
that the task of calculating and providing food for this multiplication of mouths, 
all dependent on the help of man,is nolight one. Every animal has so many 
pounds of hey allotted to Lim per day, and each week’s consumption 
thing which it never entered into the heart of an English farmer to conceive: 
and if the winter exceed its usual limits—if these poor quadrupeds, which go 
up into their anuual ark in the month of October, be not released till the be- 
ginning of May, a scarcity of food can hardly be hindered. Fresh litter is 
strewed dail) tich never being removed, the cattle stand at least six feet 
higher at the » than at the commencement of their captivity. In this con- 
sists the main provision of manure for the sammer’s use. 

The peasautry appear to be a good enough kind of bodies,— 
ignorant, submissive, and content, unless perhaps under the imme- 
diate pressure of want; with something of the jovial happiness of 
slaves, and the superstition of savages. Here is a pendant to Red 
Indian notions on art. 

DILEMMAS OF A PORTRAIT IN ESTONIA. 

One day, to diversity the subject, a tall Estonian peasant was ushered in, 
bearing a note from a neighbouring family ; wherein it appeared that, in conse- 
quence of some bantering questions and promises, they had sent the best-look- 
ing man the estate could boast, to represent the physiognomy and costume of 
his class. And truly, as fine and good-looking a young man stood before us as 
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needed to be seen. At first he returned our glance with rather more courage 
than a peasant here usually ventures to show; but on being told his errand, 
blushed like a girl, and proceeded to place himself into the required position 
with a mauvaise honte which, it must be owned, was at first not limited to him- 
self. He wore the regular peasant’s costume—his long hair falling on his 
shoulders; a coat made of undyed black wool down to his heels, with metal 
buttons and red-leather frogs; and his feet clad in the national passeln, or 
sandals of untanned cows-hide. After the first novelty was over, he stood 
sensibly and respectfully enough; and being shown his miniature fac-simile, 
and told that it would go to England, acknowledged it to be vegga illos (ve 
beautiful.) Half a rouble and a glass of brandy made him happy ; and he took 
his leave in perfect good-humour with himself and us. But a few days after, 
a disastrous sequel to this adventure reached our ears. Under the conviction 
that he had been subject to the spells of a sorceress, his lady-love cast him off 
for another ; his fellows taunted and avoided him; while, added to this, the in- 
nocent victim himself was in the utmost terror of mind lest this mysterious 
deiineation of his person should prove the preamble to his being banished 
either to Siberia or—to England! It is to be hoped his personal charms soon 
repaired the first loss; but 1 could never hear any thing further of my unfor- 
tunate sitter. 
EMANCIPATION IN ESTONIA, 

The act of enfranchisement in Estonia has not been accompanied by the ad- 
vantages which those who abstractedly reckon the state of independence too 
high and that of serfage too low, might expect. ‘To this it may be urged, that 
the blessing of freedom was bestowed on the Estonian peasant before be was 
in a condition to understand its import, though truly such a privilege is better 
given to a people too early than wrested by them too late. It redounds to the 
credit of these provinces of Estonia, Livonia, and Courland, that they were 
the first in the empire to coalesce with the late Emperor Alexander by en- 
franchising their peasantry—an act which took place in 1828; and it is quitea 
pity that our admiration for so noble a deed should be in any way interrupted 
by the troublesome collateral circumstance of their being pecuniarily the gainers 
thereby. When the peasants were serfs, their owners were interested in 
preserving them from absolute want; and in bad harvests the peasantry be- 
came, what they are to this day in Russia Proper, a real burden to their lord. 
Also, whenever the serf was not able to pay his own poll-tax, the seigneur had 
to make up the deficiency ; but now that the Estonian peasant is a free man, 
all these responsibilities, which he as little desired as understood to undertake, 
fall upon his own shoulders; for though many a humane seigneur still supplies 
the same help as formerly, yet these are but worthy exceptious. Consequently, 
a failure in crops, added to the national improvidence, exposes the peasant to 
hardship and starvation which he never knew in his serf condition. Among 
the regulations intended as a substitute to these habits of dependence, a law 
has been instituted compelling each peasant in good seasons to contribute so 
much corn to the Bauer Alete, or peasant granary; thus realizing a fund of 
provision against the winters of famine. But as the Estonian has been placed 
in a state of freedom before he knew that forethought and prudence were its 
only safeguards, he seizes every occasion to evade this law; and if the Herr be 
not vigilant in enforcing it, the storehouse is found empty when famine has 
finished every other resource. One characteristic consequence of this eman- 
cipation was the adoption of family names by the peasants, who hitherto, like 
the Russian serf, had been designated only by his own and his father’s bap- 
tismal appellatives. ‘This accession of dignity was conferred only a few years 
back ; when it cost the lord and lady no little trouble and invention to hunt up 
the requisite number and variety of names for the tenants of their estates. 
The gentleman took the dictionary, the lady Walter Scott for reference ; with 
us it would have been the Bible; and homely German words were given, or old 
Scottish names revived, which may one day perplex a genealogist. The worst 
of it was, these poor creatures were very difficult to please ; and many a young 
man who went away Lappy with his new family distinction, returned the next 
day with a sheepish look, owning that his lady had put him out of conceit of 
it, and that he would trouble the Hrra (the Estonian corruption of Herr) to 
provide him with another, not seldom ending by begging leave to adopt the 
aristocratic, unsullied, sixteen or thirty-two quartered name of the count or 
baron under whot he served. But, however liberal of his neighbours’ names, 
the Estonian noble is in no hurry to bestow his own: far from running the 
risk of such vile identity, he does not even allow the peasant the same national 
appellation which countrymen of the same soil, whether high or low, generally 
wear alike. ‘The aristocrat is an Esth/dnder, the peasant an Esthe. The 
noble’s wife is a rau, the peasant’s a IVeib; aud any transposition of these 
terms would be deemed highly insulting. 

After Lord Lonponperry’s picture of the splendours of the Rus- 
sian Court, we do not know that our authoress adds much to our im- 
pressions, beyond the powers ofa keener penetration, a lively wit, and 
a less trammelied thought, or at all events expression. The real sla- 
very under the pompous externals, which was hidden from the gaze of 
the Ultra Tory, was visible to the keener eye of the woman ; and the 
corruption of morals, which the Lord passed over as nothing at all, 
or things not to be spoken of, glared upon the mind of our au- 
thoress. With all their outward grandeur, she saw that every 
tongue was tied, every mind subdued, mutual confidence destroyed, 
and fortune, rank, liberty, and life itself, dependent upon the de- 
cision of one will unchecked by law or usage. The very morals of 
the country rest upon the conduct of the Imperial Family; but as 
the Emperor is held to be a person of the strictest morality, and 
the Court seems at present no better than a vast brothel, without 
the excuses of seduction or necessity, it is difficult to see how 
matters could be made worse. In Carnerine’s time there was 
greater outward decorum—the age was more formal, and the 
Russian Messalina had better studied kingcraft. All this corrup- 
tion, too, exists without its frequent accompaniments of wit and 
intellectual elegance. At St. Petersburg all in the way of great- 
hess appears cumbrous and mechanical—the products of the tailor, 
milliner, and jeweller; without the gayety and independent wit of 
Curves the Second’s court, or the magnificence and faded chivalry 
of Louis the Great. 

RUSSIAN COURT CONVERSATION. 

Such balls as these I have described, however brilliant and dazzling in rela- 
tion, are not otherwise than very dull in reality; for here, as in France, society 
is so perversely constituted that no enjoyment is to be reaped save by infring- 
ing its rules. A “ jeune personne ”—in other words, an unmarried woman— 
is considered a mere cipher in society, danced with seldom, conversed with sel- 
domer, and under these circumstances looks forward to her mariage de conve- 
nance as the period which, as 1 have said before, is to commence that which it 
ought to close. From the day of her marriage she is free—responsible to no 
one, so that she overstep not the rules of convention for the liberty of her con- 
duct ; while her husband is rather piqued than otherwise if her personal charms 
fail to procure her the particular attentions of his own sex. “ Personne ne 
lui fait la cour ” is the most disparaging thing that can be said of a young wife. 
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It is sad to sce the difference in a short season from the retiring girl to one whose 
expression and s seem to say that, “Honesty, coupled to beauty, is to 
have honey-sauce to sugar.” Nor is it easy for an inexperienced young woman, 
gifted with domestic tastes, or marrying from affection, to stem the torrent of 
Tidicule of those who would pull others down to justify themselves. 

This social evil is seen in the more glaring colours, from the total absence of 
all rational tastes or literary topics. In other countries it is lamented, and 
with justice, that literature and education should be made the things of 
fashion : how infinitely worse is it when they are condemned by the same law! 
In other countries, all fashion, as such, is condemned as bad; how infinitely 
worse is it where the bad is the fashion! Here it is absolute mauvais genre 
to discuss a rational subject—mere pédanterie to be caught upon any topics 
beyond dressing, dancing, and a “jolie tournure.” The superficial accomplish- 
ments are so superficialized as scarcely to be considered to exist. Russia has no 
literature, or rather none to attract a frivolous woman ; and political subjects, 
with all the incidental chit-chat which the observances, anniversaries, &e., ry 
aconstitutional government bring more or less into every private family, it is 
needless to observe, exist not. What then remains ?—Sad to say, nothing, 
absolutely nothing, for old and young, man and woman, save the description, 
discussion, appreciation, or depreciation of toilette—varied by a little cuisine 
and the witless wit called l’esprit du salon. To own an indifference or an igno- 
rance on the subject of dress, further than a conventional and feminine com- 
pliance, would be wilfully to ruin your character equally with the gentlemen 
as with the ladies of the society; for the former, from some inconceivable mo- 
tive, will discuss a new bracelet or a new dress with as much relish as if they had 
hopes of wearing it, and with as great a precision of technical terms as if they had 
served at a marchand de modes. It may seem almost incredible, but here these 
externals so entirely occupy every thought, that the highest personage in the 
land, with the highest in authority under him, will meet and discuss a lady’s 
coiffure, or even a lady’s corset, with a gusto and science as incomprehensible 
in them, to say the least, as the emulation of coachman slang in some of our 
own eccentric nobility. Whether in a state where individuals are judged by 
-very idle word, or rather where every idle word is literally productive of mis- 
chief, the blandishments of the toilet, from their political innocuousness, are 
considered safest ground for the detention of mischievous spirits, I must leave ; 
but very certain it is, that in the high circles of Petersburg it would seem, 
from the prevailing tone of conversation, that nothing was considered more 
meritorious than a pretty face and figure, or more interesting than the question 
how to dress it. 

Added to this wearying theme, it is the bad taste of the day to indulge in an 
indelicacy of language, which some aver to proceed from the example of the 
court of Prussia, and which renders at times even the trumperies of toilet or 
jewellery rather a grateful change of subject. 

There have been many portraits of the Emperor of Russia, but 
none better, perhaps, than the following: not deficient in flattery, 
but Nicoxas conies out sterner from our author's pencil : 

THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA AT A MASKED BALL. 

The Heritier, the Grand Duke Michael, the Duke de Leuchtenberg, were all 
seen passing in turn, each led about by a whispering mask—* Mais ot est 
donc l’'Empercur?” “ Il n’y est pas encore,” was the answer; but scarce 
was this uttered when a towering plume moved, the crowd fell back, and en- 
framed in a vacant space stood a figure to which there is no second in Russia, 
if in the world itself—a figure of the grandest beauty, expression, dimension, 
and carriage, uniting all the majesties and graces of all the heathen gods, the 
little god of love alone perhaps excepted, on its ample and symmetrical propor- 
tions. Had this nobility of person belonged to a common Mougik instead of to 
the Autocrat of all the Russias, the admiration could not have been less, nor 
scarcely the feeling of moral awe. It was not the monarch who was so mag- 
nificent a man, but the man who was so truly imperial. He stood awhile 
silent and haughty, as if disdaining all the vanity and levity around him; when, 

erceiving my two distinguished companions, he strode grandly towards our 

ox ; and just lifting his plumes with a lofty bow, stooped and kissed the Prin- 
cess’s hand, who in return imprinted a kiss on the Imperial cheek; and then 
leaning against the pillar, remained in conversation. 

The person of the Emperor is that of a colossal man in the full prime of life 
and health, forty-two years of age, about six feet two inches high, and well 
filled-out, without any approach to corpulency; the head magnificently car- 
ried, a splendid breadth of shoulder and chest, great length and symmetry of 
limb, with finely-formed hands and feet. His face is strictly Grecian, forehead 
and nose in one grand line; the eyes finely lined, large, open, and blue, with a 
calmness, a coldness, a freezing dignity, which can equally quell an insurrec- 
tion, daunt an assassin, or paralyze a petitioner; the mouth regular, teeth fine, 
chin prominent, with dark moustache and small whisker; but not a sympathy 
on his face. His mouth sometimes smiled, his eyes never. There was that in 
his look which no monarch’s subject could meet. fis eye seeks ‘every one’s 
gaze, but none can confront his. 

After a few minutes, his curiosity—the unfailing attribute of a crowned 
head—dictated the words, “ Kto eta? ”—“ Who is that ?” and being satisfied, 
for he remarks every strange face that enters his capital, he continued alter- 
nately in Russian and French commenting upon the scene. 








CECIL A PEER. 


Cecil, or the Adventures of a Coxcomb, appeared at the commence- 
ment of the last publishing and Parliamentary season. A glance 
sufficed to show that one part of the title was accurate enough: 
and from a slight examination we opined that the author was in- 
capable of exhibiting life or painting manners—that he could not 
construct a story, a connected series of events presenting a 
general picture of human life, either in this age or any other— 
that he could not conceive characters justly or develop them 
truly, whether in action or discourse—and that if he really 
had witnessed any thing of the society he undertook to describe, 
he was unequal to the effort of “ catching the living manners as 
they rise.” We therefore put the book aside, with several better 
things, till a day of leisure should arrive. In the interim, out comes 
Cecil a Peer: and, having read the continuation, we have no appe- 
tite for the commencement. From scattered passages and selected 
morsels in favourable reviews, we expected to find in this writer 
the showy and spangle-sparkling vivacity that characterized the 
brisker class of those the old wits called dunces— : 
“ Dulness with transport eyes the lively dunce, 
Remembering she herself was pertness once.” 

In the volumes before us there is only the effort after this vulgar 
though popular quality. With the exception of one episode and a 
oom pages, Cecil a Peer is not only pert and flippant, but 

ull. 

It has been said that the continuation is inferior to the com- 
mencement: and such may possibly be the case, from the exhaustion 








of the writer. This sort of thing, however, is difficult to exhaust. 
When a person possesses the ready pen that results from a happy 
self-confidence and a fluent fustian-like style, and when, discarding 
the tie of a connected story, he varies his so-called plot by carrying 
his hero to any country, and introducing any historical persons or 
events, he might go on writing for ever. In these cases it is not so 
much the writer who is exhausted, as the reader who is sick. 

The story of Cecil a Coxcomb, so far as we have gathered it, 
consisted of a series of scenes in love, war, and literature. Mr. 
Cecil was a younger brother, born in wedlock, but not, it turns 
out, the son of his legal father. He was, as the Irishman says, 
‘a divil among the women,” and breaks several hearts for love, 
besides the neck of his eldest brother’s son and heir, and the heart 
of the boy’s mother. In war, he goes to the Peninsula to fight 
with the armies of Napoleon; and subsequently visits Italy, to 
talk literature with Byron; returning to accept a post in the Royal 
Household of George the Fourth. At this stage Cecil a Peer 
begins ; and a variety of things are hitched into the three volumes 
upon the plan just indicated. In the world of fashion, the writer 
undertakes to present the quintessence of society at Windsor and 
Brighton, the Exclusives before the Reform Bill, the restored old 
régime under the Bourbons, and the changes (or what he fancies 
the changes) made by the accession of the Whigs in London 
and the King of the Barricades in Paris. In politics—or rather 
the quintessence of the philosophy of politics, for Mr. Cecil looks 
down upon mere politics—he attempts to pass judgment upon the 
great changes that have taken place since the break-up of Toryism 
after Lord Liverpool's death, including Catholic Emancipation, Re- 
form, the displacement of the Whigs by William, their return, and 
the accession of Victoria. In his own career one heart is 
broken, not exactly by Mr. Cecil, but through him; and the reader 
is presented with the deathbed-scene of Cecil’s mother frantic with 
remorse, unfolding her adulteries, and acknowledging that Cecil is 
no son of the man whose title he is to inherit. His other love 
affairs are flat; intended, it would seem, to make a jest of the 
tender passion of middle-aged dandies, but as dull as dull jokes 
always are. Tiere is throughout these sections a desperate effort to 
force up commonplaces or commonplace paradoxes into something 
brilliant or smart, but which generally ends in the flat or the false, 
though here and there a casual exception may be met with. The 
only part approaching to interest is the episode narrating the death 
of Cecil’s elder brother. This person is painted as a sort of paragon, 
who ‘“ sways the destinies of nations”—or at least causes Catholic 
Emancipation and the Reform Bill to be carried. He is left a 
widower, with an only daughter, in whom all his affections centre. 
This young lady,, also a paragon, falls in love with one of Cecil’s 
companions—a pleasant, good-natured young man, but without fine 
feelings or high mind: the accident of a duel discovers their pas- 
sion; the father yields to it; but the marriage breaks his heart, 
(broken hearts are this writer’s stock in trade,) and he goes abroad 
and dies. ‘The story is told without the usual effort and exaggera- 
tion of the writer, and exhibits some power and observation of 
character; but it will not bear examination. So prudent a per- 
son as Danby would have done what people far less prudent do— 
tried the effects of time and absence; which so good a daughter 
could not have objected to. ‘The evil effects of an ill-assorted 
marriage are seen by the author; but, instead of following them to 
their legitimate end, he makes them the occasion of a melodra- 
matic scene, in which he plays the generous obtainer of money 
under something like false pretences. 

In a favourable and feeble notice in the Edinburgh, which the 
writer of Cecil says has done him “ Glorious Justice,” the reviewer 
occupies part of his space in wondering who the author is; and con- 
cludes by guessing Mrs. Gorge. The novels of this lady have lately 
exhibited signs of haste and exhaustion, dashed by a very indiffer- 
ent morale; but she has not yet fallen to the level of Ceci/. Shade 
of Aristotle! the buoyant style and easy wit of Mrs. Gore to be 
confounded with the laboured composition of a man who scarcely 
ever rises beyond a brisk impertinence, and then only into a smart 
saying of questionable truth. Mrs. Gore has mixed in good society, 
and can paint its maaners: if the writer of Cecil has ever mingled 
in such society, he cannot depict it; and though he may have 
skirted it, he always seems to glide over it like a man uncertain 
of his ground. ‘The fashionable characters of Mrs. Gore are loose 
and immoral enough; yet they are rather corrupt than scoundrels— 
light, fickle, and frivolous: but so are the persons around them; 
and, like other creations of nature, they are in their place. There 
is none of this keeping in Ceci/—all is forced and overdone. The 
only trait which the hero has in common with a modern roué is, 
that he cares for nothing but his own gratifications, and would sa- 
crifice anybody and any thing to obtain them. Yet the fictitious 
villain surpasses the real in this—that the latter may not perceive 
the full consequences of his actions at the time he commits them, 
and possibly might repent of them if they were brought before 
him; whereas the author of Ceczé/ makes his hero sit down to sum 
up his misdoings, to trace out their results, and to allude to them 
in a style as offensive to moral propriety as it is flippant in taste. 
Lastly, Mrs. Gore, like all true artists, never obtrudes herself— 
she is felt, not seen: the author of Cecil, like the author of Pel- 
ham, is always thrusting himself upon the reader. See his account 
of the 

TROUBLES OF A COXCOMB. 

Meanwhile, I trust others are not a3 sick as myself of the sound of my name. 
The way in which socicty has been be-Cecilled for the last six months, is really 
overpowering. Multiform as the cloud of Polonius, I have been pointed out to 
myself at all the parties of the season, 

* Wearing strange shapes, and bearing many uames.’ 
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Methinks there have been ten Cecils in the field; and had I much faith in the 

doctrine of wraiths and fetches, must long ago have died of consternation, 
é rhe gst 

under the influence of apparitions of “ the author of Cecil.” Some weeks ago 

I sat by myself at a Greenwich dinner, which my other self was invited to 

amuse; and a deuced stupid fellow I was. 

On the other hand, if proof against terrors of the Bodach Glas, I have run 
some risk of being bored to death by disclaimers of the authorship in question. 
Scarcely a scribbler about town but has essayed to prove to me, in nineteen 
sections of prose, that he was incapable of producing so silly a book as “ Cecil,” 
and that his club accused him wrongfully; that “if he had stooped to write a 
novel, he trusted it would not have turned out quite so inartistical a production ; 

‘A mighty maze, and all without a plan;’ 
without plot, design, arrangement, and with very little moral.” Qne and all, 
in short, pride themselves on the conviction that they should have produced a 
Paternoster Row legitimate, in the style of James, while my discursive i/legiti- 
mate was avowedly a loose string of pearls in the style of Howell and James— 
“ inest sua gratia parvis.” 

The gods give them joy of their taste! There are authors enough and to 
spare who write books regulation-wise; but for my part, I do not pretend to 
be in the regulars. Iam a Guerilla, a backwoodsman; any thing rather than 
a gentleman who prattles belles lettres for the delectation of Grosvenor Square, 
and does small literature for the Annuals. As to your historical three-volume 
novels per rule and compass, with a beginning, an end, and a middle, it strikes 
me that there is beginning to be no end to them, and they are all middling. 

To pronounce an opinion upon identity from internal evidence 
alone, is always a matier of uncertainty, however probable the 
grounds of conjecture. If we thought it worth while to venture a 
guess as to this foolishly mooted authorship, we should attribute 
the book to a disciple of a pretended “ Patrician,” who some 
years ago amused the town by a correspondence and a street 
brawl, if it be not an alter idem. In the author of Cecil, as 
in the author of Cavendish, some talent and some fluency are 
vitiated by bad taste, a low morale, flippancy, and self-conccit. 
Each has a knack of seizing upon public events and public 
men, to hitch them into a story where they have no particular 
business; although the contrivance is not without its effect, but 
less in Cecil than in the productions of the author of Cavendish. 
Both have a mania for ill-timed classical quotations; both a 
tendency to imposition by representing themselves as other than 
they are; both will single out some person, if not to libel, yet to de- 
preciate in fiction—identifying him by certain touches, but chang- 
ing him by others, so as to have the effect of personal delineation, 
yet enable the writer to escape by disavowal. Both are, moreover, 
given to gross flattcry: the slaver in both cases being worse than 
the bite. ere is an example of more than Jrish blarney on the 
Queen, when Cecil, as Lord Ormington, came to town on her 
accession, 

CECIL A SYCOPHANT. 

Never shall I forget the warmth of enthusiasm that prevailed in London at 
that moment. ‘The city, the very kingdom, seemed to fancy itself grown 
young, and even the climate to imagine it had attained asecond spring, because 
the sceptre was glittering in the hands of girlhood, It was a new, a peculiar, 
an almost bewildering position for old England; and the severest ordeal that 
her monarchical institutions (just then, too, amid the general decadence of 
monarchy) could have been exposed. But, glory to Britannia! she came out 
of the trial triumphant. 

Even IJ, though close familiarity with the stage-trick of royal life had some- 


’ what depressed my veneration for regalities, even J felt touched to the soul by 


the idea of the duties peculiarly connected with the thrice-haliowed preroga- 
tive of the throne. I saw that the Peers of a youthful Queen ought to become 
Paladins, and that Cecil must be foremost in their ranks. 

I had a sort of notion—I may be pardoned, for it was the notion of all Eng- 
land—that Victoria was a child. Irecached London with notions of protec- 
tion ; overflowing with the loyalty, the chivalry, indispensable to form a ram- 
part round the throne, lest the throne be over-thrown, But if there wanted in 
my bosom any proof of the “divinity that doth hedge” a sovereign, it was 
afforded in the mysterious influence which, by a simple form of heraldic pro- 
clamation, had converted a timid child into a thinking, feeling woman. Yet 
even that word is insufticient; the fulness of the change is only demonstrable 
by the expression, “ into queen.” 

Never shall U forget the influence exercised over my feelings by the first ex- 
pansion of the pure virgin voice, when from the throne the new Sovereign ad- 
dressed herself to the Peers of her realm. No theatrical appeal to their devo- 
tion. All was calm, dignified, and right royal. She came to summon around 
her the descendants of the sage counsellors of her fathers, not to avail herself 
of the temporary enthusiasm of the hour—“a queen, ay, every inch a queen.” 

And yet that voice was so youthful, that form so slight, that countenance 
so mild, that one could not but be deeply affected by the prospects of the 
dangers surrounding every woman though a queen, every sovereign albeit a 
woman, A double danger was impending over that fair frail being ; and I 
could have found it in my heart to turn aside and weep, as gray-headed men 
are known to have cone at her first Council, as 1 listened to the opening words 
of her address. Ere it came toa close, I was reassured. An unaccountable 
feeling of trust arose in my bosom. I speak it not profanely, when I say that 
the idea of the yet unknown Saviour, a child among the Doctors of the Temple, 
occurred spontaneously to my mind. 

Be the author of Cecil who he may, we think he may be pro- 
nounced a writer by trade, or a well-practised amateur. With the 
fluency he has the mechanical word-spinning of a magazine- 
contributor; snatching anecdotes, facts, or remarks, as godsends, 
without regard to the fitness of their application, and dressing them 
in the smartest garb he can without much care for any thing but 
the space they fill; and when anecdotes, facts, or remarks fail, 
clutching at mere words—the names without a thought of the 
qualities of things. Did ever any thing in the palmy days of fashion- 
able novels exceed this mindless stuff, descriptive of 

CECIL’S DOINGS AS A PEER! 

In my little Parliament, Bulwer represents the republic of !etters, Landsecr 
the province of the arts, Moore dines with me as the poet, Lockhart as the 
critic, Louis de Noailles as the Grammont, Sidney Smith as the wit, Sidney 
Herbert as the Sir Philip Sidney of the day. Every god and demigod has his 
specific shrine in my temple. I invite Lovelace Milnes, (as Lord Ormington, 

may allow myself finery enough 

«* When a man’s name is Dick to call him Lovelace,” 
more particularly as “ the Brook side” is nearly equal to Althea, and he has an 
objection to having it all Dicky with him,) I invite Milnes, I say, as “ Young 





England,” Greville as “ Old England,” and Sir Henry, my Watier’s chum, as 
“ Old Harry ”; I invite the roué set (just now, by the grace of Ministerial 
anathema, so much the fashion) whenever I want to pass for a moral man; or 
when I wish to reassame my Don Juanic hat and plume, surround myself with 
the country baronet husband and sons-in-law of Lady Winstanley, by com- 
parison with whose humdrummery the innocent fleece of my lambkinism passes 
for that of a lost mutton. I give dinners to some men because they under- 
stand them, to some because they want them, to some because J want them. 
I do not pretend to any super-exquisiteness of gastronomy, because givers of 
super-exquisite dinners are apt to be fussy about them—to put their entrées 
into Italics so as not to be lightly passed over, and above all, to be punctilious 
of punctuality. A dinner should be good enough to be talked of afterwards, 
but not so good as to prevent one’s talking about other things while the ban- 
quet is proceeding. I call the courses evil courses that demand perpetual notes 
of admiration. 

My table comprehends all sorts of talking and talkers—“ original matter, 
criticism, gossip of the week, and notices of the fine arts,” as the weekly papers 
have it. But people do for Cecil what they would not do elsewhere: Rogers 
smiles for me, Howden frowns, Lupe looks solemn. My reviewers goesips my 
Chancellors of the Exchequer prattle small-talk, my men about town listen 
while Ossulston, Courtenay, or Dundas is singing, Luttrell or Macaulay talking. 

Of de mavnpeptot poAt7 Ocdy iAdoxorro, 
Kandy dewovres Taumjova kovpot ’Ayaav. 
MéArovres ‘Exdepyov 6 b€ ppeva réprrer’ dkovwv.” 

I rather flatter myself, that when Ormington House shall exhibit over its 
portico the achievement of the thirteenth lord of that name, London will tes- 
tify its respect and sorrow in crape and bombazine. 

Yet this is the forced and vapid pertness which is to pass for 
brilliancy and wit, and achieve for its author an “ European reputa- 
tion”! 

DANA’S SEAMAN’S MANUAL. 

Tus little volume is by Mr. Dana, the son, we believe, of the 
American poet, and the author of Zwo Years before the Mast. It 
was suggested by his experience as a sailor in his Pacific whaling- 
voyage ; and is published as a guide to landsmen interested in nau- 
tical affairs, as well as a help to young persons intended for the sea 
service. It contains an account of every part of a vessel, down to 
her smallest rigging, together with directions for the performance of 
all work on shipboard, from making and taking in sail to the minutest 
repairs of the ropes, besides a sketch of the more scientific prin- 
ciples of navigation, and the conduct to be pursued under the nu- 
merous contingencies encountered at sea. All these are contained 
in the first part: the second part has a more general interest, ex- 
hibiting the interior economy of a ship, in a description of the 
powers, rights, or duties of commander, officers, and seamen. The 
third consists of a practical exposition of the laws of the United 
States in reference to the ship, the cargo, the master, and the crew; 
notes, in the London edition, pointing out any differences between 
the English laws or n2utical usages and those of the States. The 
exposition of the mechanical part of navigation is illustrated by 
plates. 

Of course the great use of the work will be to persons in some 
way connected with the sea—shipowners, underwriters, lawyers 
whose practice lies that way, and proprietors of yachts large or 
little. As the style is plain and unpretending, and the descrip- 
tion of the vessel perfectly clear, the book may be useful to persons 
who travel much by water-trips, and would like to be independent 
of the imperfect answers of busy sailors touching their mystery. 
People, too, who would readily follow, or more truly perhaps un- 
derstand many descriptions in nautical novels or voyages of disco- 
very, might pass some leisure hours more uselessly than in studying 
the first part of the volume. The main attraction of the book, 
however, is to be found in the second section; which, by laying 
open the daily labours and duties of every man in a ship, presents 
a Deror-like view of a sailor’s life, and gives an insight into the 
character of the service and the long training and example neces- 
sary to adapt men to it. The most striking and prominent feature 
belonging to the “natur of the sarvus” is urder. Every thing has 
its place; every person his place, rank, and duty; and though 
some things seem minute, and many formal and needless on a 
particular occasion, yet the old sailor has learned their necessity 
from long experience, and willingly submits to the restraint, or 
rather has been restrained so long that it becomes a nature. 
There is not more regard to forms or to etiquette at Court than 
in a weather-beaten merchantman. 

THE AUTHORITY OF THE MASTER. 

The entire control of the navigation and working of the ship lies with the 
master. He gives the course and general directions to the officer of the watch ; 
who enters upon a slate at the end of the watch, the course made, and the 
number of knots, together with any observations. ‘The officer of the watch is 
at liberty to trim the yards, to make alterations in the upper sails, to take in 
and set royals, topgallant-sails, &c. ; but no important alteration can be made, 
as, for instance, reeling a topsail, without tle special order of the master ; who, 
in such cases, always comes upon deck and takes command in person. When 
on deck, the weather side of the quarter-deck belongs to him, and as soon as he 
appears the officer of the watch will always leave it, and go over to leeward, or 
forward into the waist. If the alteration to be made is slight, the master usually 
tells the officer to take in or set such a sail, and leaves to him the particular 
ordering. * * * The master never goes aloft, nor does any work with his 
hands, unless for his own pleasure. If the officer of the watch thinks it ne- 
cessary to reef the topsails, he calls the master; who upon coming on deck takes 
command, and, if he thinks proper, orders all hands to be called. The crew, 
officers and all, then take their stations, and await the orders of the master; who 
works the ship in person, giving all the commands, even the most minute, and 
looks out for trimming the yards and laying the ship for reefing. ‘The chief 
mate commands upon the forecastle, under the master, and does not go aloft. 
The second mate goes aloft with the crew. 

ETIQUETTE TOWARDS THE MATES. 

Both the chief and second mates are always addressed by their surnames, 
with Mr. prefixed, and are answered with the addition of Sir. This is a re- 
quirement of ship’s duty, and an intentional omission of it is an offence against 
the rules and understanding of the service. 
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DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN MATES. 

In the ordinary day’s work done on shipboard, the second mate works with 
his hands like a common seaman. Indeed, he ought to be the best workman 
on board, and to be able to take upon himself the nicest and most difficult jobs, 
or to show the men how to dothem. - ° 0 

It is acommon saying among seamen that a man does not get his hands out 
of the tar-bucket by becoming second mate. The meaning of this is, that as a 
great deal of tar is used in working upon rigging, and it is always put on by 
hand, the second mate is expected to put his hands to it as the others do. If the 
chief mate were to take hold upon a piece of work, and it should be necessary 
to put any tar on it, he might call some one to tar it for him, as all labour by 
hand is voluntary with him; but the second mate would be expected to do it 
for himself, as a part of his work. 

THE CARPENTER 

Is not an officer, has no command, and cannot give an order even to the smallest 
boy; yet he is a privileged person. He lives in the steerage, with the steward, 
has charge of the ship’s chest of tools, and in all things connected with his trade 
is under the sole direction of the master. The chief mate has no authority 
over him in his trade, unless it be in case of the ‘iaster’s absence or disability. 
In all things pertaining to the working of the vessel, however, and as far as he 
acts in the capacity of a seaman, he must obey the orders of the officers as im- 
plicitly as any of the crew would; though, perhaps, an order from the second 
mate would come somewhat in the form of a request. Yet there is no doubt 
that he must obey the second mate in his proper place, as much as he would 
the master in his. A!though he lives in the steerage, he gets his food from the 

alley, from the same mess with the men in the furecastle, having no better or 
Fiffesrnt fare in any respect ; and he has no right on the quarter-deck, but must 
take his place on the forecastle with the common seamen. 

In many vessels, during fine weather, upon long voyages, the carpenter stands 
no watch, but “ sleeps in” at night, is called at caylight, and works all day at 
his trade. But in this case, whenever all hands are called, he must come up 
with the rest. In bad weather when be cannot well work at his trade, or if the 
vessel becomes short-handed, he is put in a watch, and does duty on deck, 
turning in and out with the rest. 

ORDINARY SEAMEN. 

An ordinary seamen is one who, from not being of sufficient age and strength, 
or from want of suflicient experience, is not quite competent to pertorm all the 
duties of an able seamen, and accordingly receives a little less than full wages, 
and does not contract for the complete qualities of an able seaman. ‘There is a 
large proportion of ordinary seam ‘his is probably because the 






















1 in the navy. 
power of the officers is so great upon their long cruises to detect and punish any 
deficiency, and because, if aman can by any means be made to appear wanting 
in capacity for the duty he has shipped to perform, it will justity a great deal 
of hard usage. Men, therefore, preter rather to wuclerrate than to rua any risk 
of overrating themusclves. 





Boys. 

Boy is the term, as I have said before, for all green hands, whatever may be 
their size or age ; and also for boys, who, though they have been at sea before, 
are not large and strong enough for ordinary sea:nen. It is the common say- 
ing, that a boy does not ship to know any thing. Accordingly, if any person 
ships as a boy, and upon boy’s wages, no fault caa be found with him, though 
he should not know the name of a rope in the ship, or even the stem from the 
stern. 

Pity that these last regulations and checks do not obtain on 
shore. What work there would be in Parliament and public 
offices, not to speak of other places, if hard work at once brought 
every man’s pretensions to the test, and hard usage followed 
a discovery of self-overrating! On shipboard, we see, an able sea- 
man writes himself down ordinary: ashore, on the contrary, how 
many “ boys,” who really do not know “ the name of a rope, or 
even the stem from the stern,” ship as able seamen, and the public 
have not only to pay their wages but the damages accruing from 
their “ not knowing any thins.” 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
From November 11th to November 19th. 
Books. 
Elements of Chemistry ; including the most recent Discoveries and Appli- 
cations of the science to Medicine and Pharmacy, and to the Arts. 
Illustrated by 236 wood-cuts. By Ropert Kane, M.D., M.R.LA., &c. 


Hours in Norway: Poems. To which is added, a Version of OcnLEN- 
SCHLAGER'S Avel and Vulborg, a Tragedy. By Rosert Mrason 
Larne. 

The scene of the translation or imitation of the Danish tragedy, in this volume, 
is laid in Norway, during the twelfth century; though the manners appear to 
belong to an earlicr period. The plot turns upon the difficulties of two lovers, 
whom religion and a monarch’s passion conspire to thwart; but the Pope’s dis- 
pensation removes one obstacle, and the King’s generosity the other. As the 
end, however, is to be tragical, Axel, the lover, is killed, through assuming the 
King’s garb to divert the attention of his enemics; the King is slain in the 
pursuit, endeavouring to revenge his liegeman’s death; and Valborg, the lady, 
dies upon her lover’s body, whilst his friend is singing a sort of dirge. There 
is not enough of spirit in the treatment or dialogue to redeem the want of dra- 
matic action, or, to English notions, of business-like purpose in the plot. 

_ The other poems are miscellaneous ; chiefly on Norwegian subjects, with 
Norwegian names in them, if not images. They are of respectable merit, 
though often somewhat crude in plan. The best is “ A Winter's Day.” ] 

The Prophecy of Balaam, the Queen’s Choice, and other Poems. By 
Heven Lowe, Author of “ Cephalus and Procris,” &c. 

In this volume the writer has attempted a higher flight than in Cephalus and 

rocris, without so much success. Both the productions named in the title- 
page are dramas, though rather resembling what are called dramatic poems 


than a play designed for representation. The propriety of the dramatic form, | 


where the dramatic purpose is not aimed at, may be questioned; but we sus- 
pect a large interest, and a complex story, with various persons and fortunes, 
to be in any shape above the powers of HELEN Lowe; whose genius is more 
adapted to single and simple themes. Poetical passages are liberally sprinkled 
through the volume ; but the incidents, wanting connexion, inspire little inte- 
rest, and the dramatis persone are devoid of life. } 
The Bard, and Minor Poems. By Joun Warker Orn,’ Author of 
“ England,” a Poem, &c. Collected and edited by Joun Longe. 
(Mr. Orp is known to those whose duty it is to note the occurrences of lite- 
rature, as a writer of verses, so well sounding, and stocked with imagery, that 
if not poetry they would to many people “serve the turn as well.” It ap- 
ears, however, that the bard himself has got regardless of the “ idle trade”; and 
{r. LopGE has therefore deemed it “a duty ” to collect and string together 
the gems of which their producer was neglectful: not, perhaps, forgetful, 
since Zhe Bard, though written when the author was nineteen, had not, that 














we know of, been published, and we take it he has supplied the manuscript. The 
other poems are miscellancous, written upon any thing and every thing,— 
“ Lines near a Waterfall ” ; “ Lines to a piece of White Heath”; “ Lines to 





a Lady of Nineteen”; “ Lincs on the Death of the Earl of Durham,” saying 
nothing of the Earl of Durnam that might not be said of any man who kept 
7 


footmen—that he died notwithstanding the number of his lackeys. ] 
Lllustrations of the Tragedies of Eschylus and Sophocles, from the Greek, 
Latin, and English Poets; with an Introductory Essay. By J. F. 
Boyes, M.A., of St. John’s College, Oxford. “ The Suppliants.” 
“ The Seven against Thebes.” Prometheus Chained.” 
[ This, we think, is the continuation ofa design we notices its first appear- 
ance—an exhibition of parallel passages in Greek, Latin, and English authors; 
the two elder Greek tragedians being the basis of comparison. ‘Lhe reading of 
the compiler in the present part exhibits a still wider range than before among 
English authors: some of nis parallels are perhaps more remote than his former 
ones, at least as regards design; for there is always a difference to be drawn 
between a casual coincidence and a derived or borrowed idea,—for example, it 
is exceedingly questionable whether so obvious a jingle as the iteration of a 
word 





“ Wurthely Iam wrepped ina warthy wece,” 


was imitated by our old mystery-writer from the miésero miserere of LucRE- 
Tvs, or from any body els 

The Etonian, and Geoffrey Selwood. By Cuartorre ApAms, Author 
of * The Child of the Atlantic,” &e. 

[A couple of juvenile tales; The Lfonian illustrating the vice of extravagance, 
Geoffrey Selwood of selfishness, ‘They are written with a certain degree of 
literary cleverness, and are doubtless well-intentioned; but the intention is 
better than the plan. The incidents that conduce to the reformation of the 
offenders are not at all probable, and the selfish unamiability of Master Selwood 
is too in-the-grain to have been reformed at all. Vhe “touian is a better 
tale, bating the father’s theatrical disg under to test his son by 
usurious proposals ting the fortune of his rs and sist ‘These 
kind of tricks should be kept out of juvenile d slic books, if not out of 
fashionable novels. } 

The Reercation: 1842. A Gift-Book for Young Realers. Embracing 
such subjects as are particularly fitted to iaterest and improve the youth- 
ful mind. Embellished with engravings. 

[ Like its predecessor, a very interesting selection of prose and verse, fitted, as 
the titlepage truly says, to interest and improve the youthful mind. The 
prose consists of personal narratives and adventures, scenes and incidents of 
foreign travel, sketches in natural history, &c.; much of it taken from the 
most interesting publications of the past and present year. ‘The poetry, we 
think, is not so well-selected as the prose. The striking passages of Scorr 
and Byron are tov well known to require a place in a work of this kind, and 
perbaps “ The Iceberg ” not known enough. ] 

The Christian Offering; Lyrical Poems and Prose Pieces, Sacred and 
Miscellaneous. By Georee B. Scorr, Author of “ The Beauty of 
Holiness,” and other Poems, &c. 

[ In form, a species of Annual or New-Year’s Gift, but not intended to be pe- 
riodically continued. In other respects it resembles that class of publications ; 
having plates, prose, and poetry, each of an agreeable kind. In the Christian’s 
Offering, however, the topics and treatment are of a grave, but they are not of 
a sectarian cast. 

The Life of Christians during the First Three Centuries of the Church. 
A series of Sermons on Church History. By Dr. Cur. Lupw. 
Covarp. Translated from the G.rman by Leoponp J. BERNAYS. 
(Biblical Cabinet, No. X XXIII.) 

[Although dealing with theological, or more strictly perhaps with religious 
topics, this series of sermons will impart some information respecting the 
habits of life of ihe primitive Christians, and a good deal as regards their reli- 
gious feelings and conduct. Its manner is much to be commended—a grafting 
of Christian feeling upon German simplicity. | 

The Biblical Geography af Asia Minor, Phoenicia, and Arabia. _ By 
E. F.C. Rosenmutter, D.D., Ordinary Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages in the University of Leipsic. ‘Translated from the German by 
the Reverend H. Morrey, A.M. With an Appendix. (Biblical 
Cabinet, No. XXXIV.) 

[The completion of RoseNmuLserR’s elaborate exposition of the Scripture 
geography of Asia, exclusive of Palestine. The present volume contains 
Asia Minor, Phenicia, and Arabia: the translator has added qualifying or 
additional notes from the latest travellers, where requisite. | 

Advice to the Bilious; or Treatise on Disease of the Liver, its causes, its 
nature, and its cure. By RowiLanp East, Member of the Faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Licentiate of Apothecaries Hall, &c. 

{A popular, perhaps a superficial exposition of the author’s views of the liver ; 
which he holds to be the cause of more systematic disorders than is generally 
supposed. | 

The Warning. Translated from the German. With Designs in Acros 
graphy, by J. M. Wricurt. 

(The story of a child stolen by robbers, and unexpectedly restored to her mo- 

ther by her uncle, who like herself had been supposed dead. It is told with 

that mixture of the literal and romantic characteristic of German fictions; and 

the translation is rather formal in its elezant simplicity. ‘The designs are nue 

merous, and of a superior character to the common run of these things. j 
SERIALS. 

Charles Lamb's Letters, Part IL. 

Johnson's Philosophic Nuts, No. X. 

Prcror1aAL Incustrations AND Paints. 

Finden’s Gallery of Beauty, or Court of Queen Victoria. 
P. G. Parmore. 

[A superb volume of portraits of sixteen Court beauties, with the Queen at 
their head; being a collection of the plates from Finden’s Female Aristoeracy, 
with the addition of nonsense verses to each. CHALon has contributed three 
of his peculiar pictures : the rest, with the exception of Mr. Lane's perking 
portrait of the Queen, are by Joun Hayrer; whose mannerism does not 
wholly obscure every trait of nature, though it is sufiicient to raise a doubt of 
the fidelity of the likenesses. The most expressive and beautiful face in the 
volume is that of the Marchioness of Douro, which approximates to the ideal; 
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| and the most lively and unaffected resemblance is that of Laly Ashley: but 





these, though in a less degree than others, are marred by Mr. Hayrer’s habi- 
tual attempis to improve upon Nature in the formation of cyes. ‘Tle engrav~ 
ings are mostly smooth and delicate, though here and there a touch of harsh- 
ness disturbs the evenness of the effect. There is great taste in the binding of 
this volume: the central ornament on the covers is a device of original and 
elegant design, combining lightness with intricacy and richuess, and beautifully 
cut. ] 
The Illustrated Shakspere, Part XXX. 
Maps. 
Map of the Countries between India and England. 
A neatly-engraved pocket-case map of the countries between England and 
ndia, exhibiting the new steam-routes,—one direct to Alexandria, thence 
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to Suez, and down the Red Sea; the other by land through France to Mar- | 
seilles, thence to Beyrout, and then across the Desert, descending the Euphrates | 
to the Persian Gulf. By a contrivance, occupying what would otherwise be a | 
vacant space, a map of Africa is also given with the Cape route. | 
PAMPuLets. 
Statistics of Education in Bristol. By a Committee of the Statistical 
Society of Bristol. (From the Quarterly Journal of the Statistical 
Society of London, October 1841.) 
The Budget ; a Series of Letters on Financial, Commercial, and Colo- 
nial Policy. By a Member of the Political Economy Club. No. UI. 
Relief for the Unemployed! Emigration and Colonization considered, 
with special reference to the Australasian Colonies of South Australia 
and New Zealand ; with some proofs of their rich natural resources, and 
of their cap: abilities of furnishing productive employment for innumer- 
able labourers and small capitalists, unable to procure remunerative oc- 
cupation at home. Ries WiciiAM CARPENTER. 


FINE ART 

BRITISH INSTITUTION: COPYING ¢ OLD MASTERS. | 
THE annual exposition of incompetence on the part of the persons per- 
mitted to copy pictures by great masters at the British Tustitution took | 
place this week: the evidences of inability to imitate the fine works 
left for this purpose, and to perceive the principles on which they were 
painted, were as numerous aud glaring us usual. The spectacle was 
lamentable. yet ludicrous withal. At the endof the North Room, the 
Madonna of Sasso Ferro, with downe: st eyes and uplifted hands— 
her beauteous face, radiant with serene delight and maternal foudness, 
shaded by the folds of her white man tle— was surrounded by a host of 
heads, each one in the same dra ery and the same posture, ocking the 
sweetness they could not emu! in a curious variety ices: On 
one side of the room, A/adame i ouvermans, painted by VANDER fiz Ls 
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was flanked by a bevy of imitators, that seemed ugly with s} and 
vexation at not being abie to rival the dark lustrous eyes that give 
spirit aud dignity to her sensible and good»atured face; or even to vie 
with the glossy richness of her black s satin ¢own and the crisp Whiteness 
of her lace stomacher: on the other side, a Jéomantic Landscape, by 
Gaspar Poussin, found a variety of copvists, no two of whom were 


r 
agreed as to the forms, much less the tone of the picture. It was not to 
be expected that such a marvellous work as Portrait of Cornelii 
Van Hoofi, the Translator of Homer into Dutch, by Rempranve, shou 
haye found a student able to depict the look of profound thought 
abstraction visible in the furrowed brow, the dim eye, and patient mouth 
of the meditative scholar: neither was it probable that such a master- 
piece as the Jnfant Christ and St. John with the Lamb, by Lzo- 
NARDO DA Vincl, would be copied successfully; the playful smile of 
innocence that beams in the face of the infant Siviour—lighting up fee 
eyes with intense delight, and wreathing the lips into an undulatin; 
curve that almost defies the pencil to trace—could only be caug “ht b bya 
kindred spirit: nor is the speaking earnestness of the little St. John 
scarcely less inimitable: but the plain homely lineaments of Madame 
Wouvermans, nay, even the tranquil loveliness of the Madonna of Sasso 
FERRATA, which though beatific is not divine, might have met with suc- 
cessful copyisis among minds of ordinary iu telligence. The failures, 
therefore, prove the students to be deficient in technical skill, as well as 
in refinement of perception. 

The authenticity of this exquisite picture of LEoNARDO DA VINCi, 
which belongs to Lord Asupurton, has been questioned, but, in our 
opinion, without sufficient reason: we think it far better entitled to be 
received as an original than the Christ Disputing with the Doctors, in 
the National Gallery, or than many works of other great masters that 
pass unquestioned. Judging of its merits by the only satisfactory test, 
namely, the influence of the picture on the mind of the beholder, we are 
not disposed to doubt its originality. ‘True, the drawing ofthe extremi- 
ties, the hands especially, is defective ; and the lamb looks too likea toy : 
but the force and delicacy with which the flesh of both figures is wrought 
up, so as to convey the idea of warmth, rotundity. and elasticity of 
limb—the wondrous depth of the chiaroscuro, the harmonious tone of 
colouring, and above all the exquisite sabtilty and animation of the in- 
fantile action and expression, ave self-evident manifestations of powers 
of the highest kind exercised by the painter, whoever he be. The 
REMBRANDT may not be an original either; perhaps it is more ques- 
tionable than the LEonArDo: the tinted mud which is the medium of 
colour and form is less juminous than we are wont to see reflecting the 
magical lights and shadows of RemBRANDT: but even this cloudy adum- 
bration of a mortal shape is so suggestive of the soul within, that we 
are content to regard it as an acceptable representative of a marvellous 
creation of art. 

Among the other pictures left for execution, the sight of which made 
one forget the abortions around them, were the two whole-lengths of 
the Marchese Maria and Isabella Grimaldi, by RupeNs—two blooming 
beauties of the finest corporeal order: the Lady Isabella, who is in her 
bridal dress, has been honoured by the painter with a compliment, as 
Tare as it is handsome; Rupens has written his name, adding to the 
“pinxit,” “et cum singulari devotione.” The School by JAN SreEN—a 
picture with more coarseness than humour; the colossal St. Christo- 
pher, ascribed to ANNIBALE Caracci—a mere Brobdignag porter; ard 
one or two other pictures of less note, afforded scope for the employ- 
ment of much greater skill in the executive part of painting than any 
of the copyists possessed. 

After all, copying the finest pictures, even by competent hands, is la- 
bour wasted, so far as the student’s progress is concerned—as an habi- 
tual practice it is injurious. Studies of the colour and effect of parti- 
eular works are useful as memoranda, aud finished copies are of course 
valuable to possess; but too much time and pains are bestowed on try- 
ing to do what great painters have done before, inimitably well. No 
artist who tries to paint like another ever paints so well as he would 
had he taken his own course: but to strike out a style of his own, he 
must have some sound and well-understood principles to go upon; 
principles derived from observation of nature as well as of the works of 
other artists—from a study of the theory as weil as the practice of art. 
Had the tyros who have spent so much time in vainly endeavouring to 
copy the pictures at the British Institution, taken half the thought and 
pains to trace in the works before them the genius of the great painters, 
as shown in their intimate knowledge of the art, their high feeling for 
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' colours employed are in general earths. 
| as prepared is the ¢ -ause of the cohesion of the colour, it foll ws that the s etting 
| of the mortar must proceed with the progress of th 


what is grand and “beautiful in nature, and the influence of their ima- 
ginations in elevating the real to the ideal, they would have profited 
much more. 

If the Directors of the British Institution are really desirous to render 
its advantages beneficial to the instruction of the rising generation of 
artists, they might do so by inviting lecturers conversant with the tech- 
nical and the spiritual part of painting, to explain to the students the 
principles on which the great painters proceeded in embodying their 

ronce ptions by means of an imitation of nature ; and to point out those 
tlities which are admirable, or to be avoided, in their works. More 
really good and usefal information would be conveyed in a discourse 
on two or aes e well-selected pictures placed 1 the listeners’ 
eyes, than could possibly be afforded without the examples: if the 
lecturer were an artist, too, he might « lemonstrate jis meaning on 
canvass, in the practical portion of his discourse. Considering what at- 
traction there is in a collection of pictures, we woncer that teachers do 
not walk the galleries with students, as surgeons walk tie hospitals with 
their ft a er strating their precepts by visibie instances, and de- 
» general priacipies from particular qualities. 
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ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS. 
opportunity for artists to gain that pr 
form which is so essential to 


ieal insight into 
‘orreet drawing 


Tus want of 






the anatomy of the human 
ef the figure, is likely to be supplied. Mr. Dermovry, the well-known 
lecturer on anatomy, whose ability as a teacher is generally acknow- 














ledged, is about to deliver at the Charlotte Street School of Medicine, 
a course of leeiures expressly adapted to the infurmation of artists, 
which will ve illustrated by dissections. ‘lo quote the prospectus, 
* All the muscles, sinews, and bones, forming the ex il configuration 
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the body, causing the variations of its contour.” ‘(hose students who 
may - it will also be permitted to dissect, as well as to inspect the 
: abject. - The terms fer the course are so a ierste that few artists will 
find them an obstacle to acquiring this indispensadle kuowledge. 

The anatomical lectures of Professor Oy LPEN, now ia course of deli- 
very at the Royal Academy, are valuable as learned and elegant dis- 
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cours. s on the influence of anatomy 
figure; but actual demonstrations of the 
tiuscles of the body can alone make 
with tie conformation, position, and 
are developed differently in every motion of the ficure. It is no dis- 

ragement of Professor GREEN’S merits to svy that a practical ace 
quaiutance with the details of anatomy is a necess'ry preliminary to 
the compe te understandi: g and full appreciation of sis lectures: the 
scie must be learnt by that minute investigation: of nature which 


cn ouly be pursued at the dissecting-table. 
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PROCESS OF FRESCO-PAINTING, 
[Tue exact and scientific information given in the following valuable 





| communication from a correspondent, who has investigated the subject 


with learned research, will be read with interest both by artists and 
connoisseurs. We shall revert to the points alluded to by S. R. H. 
when the question becomes ripe for further discussion. | 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
15th November 1841. 

Srr—As general information upon any subject adds to the pleasure of its 
critical discussion, I am induced to transmit to you this letter on Fresco- 
painting. No art or science can be appreciated unless its principles be under- 
stood ; no power is so dé angerous to either as capricious patronage, or unin- 
structed zeal. Ido not desire to offer opinions; I merely wish to convey to 
your readers information, derived from sources not much known, and when 
knowu not easily procured. 


The process of Fresco- painting consists in this. A well-dried wallis covered 


| over with one or two lines (about 1-16th of an inch thick) of a carefully- 


prepare d mortar, made of fine sand and old lime; which serves as the ground of 
the pai: iting, and possesses the property, so long as ii is ina damp state, of 
fixing the colours applied to it without the aid of size or any other medium ; 
so that neither when dry nor by means of water can they be effaced, but 
in the of time become more completely united “with the surface 
of the wall. This union of the pigment with the mortar prepared as above 
is not merely a mechanical adhesion, but a real chemical cohesion. For 
the lime thus slacked in the wet mortar has the peculiar property during 
its drying, or sedting, of working to the surface, and owing to the abs rption of 
carbonic acid from the atmospheric air, to become there cryst: illized to a fine 
which the colouring matter when applied thoroughly pe= 
netrates, invests, and thus is itself fixed. This crystallized surface, a kind of 
slalactyte formati on, is with difficulty soluble in water, and is not de stroyed by 
other atmospheric influence ; but, by the continued chemical action of the 
carbonic acid aud moisture, it as it were becomes still further concreted, or 
lu this chemical union of the pigment with the lime, 


course 


transparent enamel; 





harder and harder still. 


| (which is applied to the mortar, or to the colours the mselve 3, as a hydrat of 


lime, but which in the end at least partly passes into a carbonize (neutral 
salt,) the condition exists, that those pigments not affected by ardent lime are 
alone fit to be employed i in Fresco. Tierefore, not ouly is the us e of vege stable 









and animal pigmeuts in general excluded, bat those even of the mineral 
kingdom which contain elemental properties in too great ity with the 
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lime; for otherwise they lose their own former natural condi 
with the lime, whereby the colour becomes c 
And as the damp stat 


into a new one 


» painting: therefore this 
must be conducted bit by bit ; and no more mortar must be placed on the wall 
than can be finished in one day. 

The wall thus prepared, the artist stretches a large cartoon over the portion 
to be painted, and, without injury to this, traces his design upon the mortar. 
Sometimes these cartoons are cojoured, the better to gui the artist; and as 





; in drying the colours become lighter, they are ap yplied wit ith a relative darker 


tint. To correct any inequality, it is customary to re touch with a colour in dis- 
temper, or some other process ; though on this Vasari observes—* Quelli che 
cercano lavorar in muro, lavorino virilmente a fresco; e non ritoc chino & SeCCO, 
perché oltra lesser cosa vilissima rende pitt corta vita alle pitture.” 

An opinion has prevailed that Fresco was used for the decoration of the tems 
ples at the earliest period of Greek art, and that the pictures mentioned by 
PAusANIAs as painted by Potyenotus of Thasos (B.C. 422) in the Lesche 
at Delphi, which had been converted from a club-house into a picture-gallery, 
and the Pecile at Athens, were executed in this manner. It is certain 
that, instead of employing the various shades of white aud black only, he 
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improved his art by the introduction of new materials, and applied to the pic- 
tures with delicacy and taste the different powers of four colours. But it is 
difficult to fix the period of its origin: applicable to the purpose of extensive 
decoration, it was early adopted by the Egyptians, Etruscans, and Romans. 
The ancient Romans united Fresco and Distemper together ; and it is probable 
that this latter process—by which the colour is fixed by size, on a dry sur- 
face—was first adopted. ‘The experiments made by Sir H. Davy on paintings 
found at the Baths of Titus and Herculaneum, would, I think, confirm this 
opinion. Nothing, however, is so easy as assertion—it is the reason of every 
idle man; and no assertion is so erroneous as “ that the secret of the art was 
lost until restored by the present German school.” Subject to the same action 
of indifference or of opinion in its favour, liable to the same encouragement or 
neglect by which all other pursuits are matured or retarded, Fresco-painting 
has been always cultivated with varying success. Its best period is stated to be 
that from Grorro to RAFAELLE; its worst, that of ANDREA Pozzo and his 
contemporaries. The present German school has been formed within the last 
twenty-five years. CAarsTENS and Scnick first attempted its revival; 
Wacnater and Kocn, their followers, strugzled with success against the in- 
difference of their time. It was the Chevalier BARTHOLDY who first employed 
Cornetinvs, OveRBECK, VEITH, and Scuapow, at his villaon Mount Pincio. 
At the Villa Massimi, Junius Scunorr executed frescoes from <Ariosto, 
OveERBECK from Tasso, and VerrH with Kocu from Dunte. ScHNorr’s 
pate in landscape was shown at the Villa Bartholdy ; in which department 

ARL Rotrman has of late attained unexpected excellence. But it is at 
Munich the power of these artists has been chiefly displayed. CorNewtus, as 
Director, has here designed elaborate paintings at the Glyptothek, and a series 
of beautiful drawings, representing the most interesting period of the lives of 
the most eminent Italian and Dutch painters, from C1maBur to RuBEns, for 
the arcades of the Pinakothek. Henry Hess has the finest example of fresco 
combined with architecture, in the All Saints Church; and Scunorr has se- 
lected subjects from the MNibelungen-Licd for tlie Royal Palace. At Bonn, 
the hall of the University is enriched with fresco representing the four faculties. 
HERMANN, with the aid of G6rzeENBERGER and FOrsTER, designed Theo- 
logy; and G6TZENBERGER undertook Jurisprudence, Philosophy and Medi- 
cine. Ifto these we add the works of BENDEMANN at Dresden, of GEGENBAUER 
at Stuttgart and Rome, of Verru at Frankfort, and OsTeRLEY at Hanover, we 
shall have noticed the leading artists of the day. 

The cause of the formation of the present German school may be traced to 
the devotion of the Germans to the early Italian and national painters, and to 
the influence of religious and “fatherland” feeling. Fresco-painting is but 
one of many forms typical of opinions and emotions which have been thus 
nurtured and advanced, 

— * judem sie uns rergniigen 
Sind Quellen unsers Giticks, die uiemats uns betriigen.”’ 
Much discussion is continued there on the style of Hess and Cornentus. 
CornE tvs is blamed for that he does not sufficiently transport himself into the 
period he depicts. But however we may study or think, in tracing the actions 
of the past we insensibly tinge them with the influence of the present. At 
best, the result is, I think, but an accommodation. And the Germans of the 
nineteenth century have rather resisted classic prejudices. Unlike the Greek, 
whose religion was the worship of Beauty in tke ideal—whose acute percep- 
tions created the fine arts, by the personification of the simple Virtues as ob- 
jects of adoration—who venerated the god, and the grace and dignity his statue 
personified—to whom 
*« TW’ intelligible forms of ancient poets, 
The power, the beauty, and the majesty, 
That had their haunts in dale and piny mountain,” 
were a perpetual source of perfection, by their symbolic representation—the 
modern German may be said to work more from natural impression than from 
classic recollection. ‘To use their own phrase, they seek to represent Truth 
and not Fancy. 

Such, Sir, though briefly sketched, is the process and present state of Fresco- 
painting. Of its fitness for decoration at the New Houses of Parliament— 
whether our climate be favourable for its adoption—whether the smoke of 
London be more deadly than the smoke of Homan candles—whether its 
style should be symbolic or dramatic—I do not discuss ; feeling assured that by 
you, and by other practised judges, these points will be well considered for the 

ublic good. But should it be adopted, I must be permitted to hope that the 
English artists may meet, as the Germans have met, with the sympathy and 
moral support of their countrymen; feeling assured that, thus sanctioned, we 
have ability sufficient to represent history with truth and national feeling with 
refinement. S. R. H. 


MILITARY GAZETTE. 
War-orrtce, Nov. 16.—lst Rezt. of Life Guards—Cornet and Sub-Lieut. J. Farrer 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Duncombe, who retires; R. Sutton, Gent. to be Coruet 
and Sub Lieut. by purchase, vice Farrer. Ist Drag. Guards—-Geut. Cadet J. M. P 
Child, from the Roya: Mil. Coll. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Fleming, promoted 
in the 7th Foot. 3d Light Drags.—Cornet H. Wood to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Wyld, who retires; T. Pentou, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Wood. 6th 
Drags.— Gent. Cadet HW. B. Leigh, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Coruet, by pur- 
chase, vice Parker, who retires. 7th Foot—Eusigu C. Craigie, from the 95th Foot, to 
be Lieut. by purchase, vice Brooke, who retires ; Cornet A. C. C. Fleming, from the 
Ast Drag. Guards, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Brandling, who retires. L0th Foot— 
Eusign J.J. Builto be Lieut. by purchase, vice R. L. Thomas, who retires; M. V. 
Bull, Gent. to be Easigu, by purchase, vice J. J. Bull, lth Foot—Lieut. C. Leven- 
thorpe to be Capt. by purchase, vice Wilson, who retires ; Eusign ‘T. E. Holmes to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Leveuthorpe ; H. Fitzgerald, Geut.to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Holmes. 17ih Foot—Capt. D. Cooper, from the 3d West India Regt. to be Capt. 
vice L. Fyfe, who retires upov half-pay unattached. 19th Foot—Lieut. J. M‘Clintock, 
from half: pay of the 88th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Walshe, appointed Paymaster of the 
2d Foot; Ensign R.J.S. Mansergh to be Lieut. by purchase, vice M‘Clintock, who 
Tetires; Ensigu A. P. Atherley, from the 20th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Mansergh. 20th 
Poot--Capt. C. M’Cail, from the sith Foot, to be Capt. vice Day, who exchanges. 
2ist Foot—E. Clemison, Geut. to be Second Lieut. by purchase# vice Thompsou, ap- 
ointed to the 58th Foot, 24d Foot—Liecut. F. Torrens to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
fonins, who retires; Second Lieut. the Hon. F. J. R. Villiers to be First Li 
urchase, vice Torreus; J. I. Kouth, Gent. to be Second Lieut, by purchase, vice 
iers. %7th Foot—Major M. C. Johnstone to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice M’Pher- 
son, who retires; Capt. R. Fawkes to be Major, by purchase, vice Juhustone; Lieut. 
T. P. Touzel to be Capt. by purchase, vice Fawkes; Ensign B. Tunnard to be Lieut, 
by purchase, vice Touzel; F.C. Herring, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Tannard., 29th Foot—Ensign G. H. M. Jones to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Gerard, 
who retires; Eusigu C. C. W. Domville, from the 47th Foot, to be Ensigu, vice Jones. 
30th Fout—J. Rose, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Atherley, appointed to the 
19th Foot. 40th Fuot—Capt. D. F. Longworth, from the 94th Foot, to be Capt. vice 
Beebee, who exchanges. 41st Foot- Capt. R. B. Wolseley, from haif-pay of the 22d 
Light Diags. to be Capt. vice A. Hook, who exchanges; Lieut. W. May to be Capt. 
by purchase, vice Wolseley, who retires; Eusign C. T. Tuckey to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice May; Ensign J, Maddeu to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Browne, who re- 
tires; C. F. Edwards, Gent. tobe Eusign, by purchase, vice Tuckey; T. Rawlins, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Madden, 42d Foot—Lieut, T. Kinlock to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Ramsay, who retires; Ensign T. F. Wade to be Lieut. by 
urchase, vice Kinlock ; Lieut. G. M. Ross, from the 57th Foot, to be Lieut. vice 























Wade, appointed to 98th Fut; J. O. Barnett, Gent. to be Eas. by pur. vice Wade. 
46th Foot—Lieut. W. Peacock to be Capt. by purchase, vice Wharton, who retires; 
Ensign P. B. Bickuell to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Peacock ; G. C. Fitzgerald, Gent. 
to be Eusign, by purchase, vice Bicknell. 47th Foot—J. Peacock, Gent. to be Ensign, 
by purchase, vice Domville, appointed to the 29h Foot. 58th Foot—Capt. L. J. 
Westropp, fram half-pay 95th Foot, to be Capt. vice R. Hutton, who exchanges; Lieut. 
ugent to be Capt. by purch 


cL. » vice Westropp, who retires; Ensign I. R. 














Cooper to be Lient. by purchase, vice Nugent; Second Lieat. L. J. Thompson, from 
the 2Ist Foot. to be Ensign, vice Cooper. 60th Feot—Capt. T. Crombie to be Major, 
by purchase, vice Fitzgerald, who retires; Lient. W. Everard to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Crombie; Secoud Lieut. T. S. Armstrong to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Everard; E. Bellairs, Gent. to be Second Lieut. by purchase. vice Armstrong. 84th 
Foot— Capt. M. Day, from the 20th Foot, to be Capt. vice M‘Cull, who exchanges. 
85th Foot—Lieut. J. Blackburn to be Capt. by purchase, vice Hamilton, who retires ; 
Ensign W. W. Maunsell to be Lieut, by purchase, vice Blackburn; W. Williamson, 
Geat. to be Ensigu, by purchase, vice Maunsell. 88th Foot—Lieut. J. Walker to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice O Malley, who retires; Ensign E. H. Maxwell to be Lieut, 
by purchase, vice Walker; R. J. Allgood, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Maxwell. 92d Foot—Ensizn W, Dalzell to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Gordon, 
deceased; Ensign G. G. H. Johustoue to be Lieut. without purchase. To be Ensigns, 
without purchase: Serg.-Major D. M‘Queen, vice Davies, deceased; E, P. Mann, 
Geut. vice Dalzell; A. Macdonald, Gent. vice H. Johnstone. To be Adjt.: Lieut. K. 
D. Mackenzie, vice Sutherland: promoted. 94th Foot—Capt. R. M. Beebee, from 
the 40th Foot, to be Capt. vice Lougwor.h, who exchanges. 95th Foot--G, Hicks, 
Gent. to be Ensigu, by purchase, vice Craigie, promoted in the Zih Foot. 98th Foot 
—To be Lieuts, without purchase: Lieut. aud Quartermaster W. H. Rogers, from the 
95th Foot; Lieut. F. Shelton, from the 44th Foot; Lieut. T. F. Wade, from the 42d 
Foot. To be Lieut, by purchase: Ensign P. F. Hussey, vice Rozers, who retires. 
To be Ensign, by purchase: A. F. Steele, Gent. vice Hussey. To be Assist.-Surg.: 
E. H. Blake, M.D. 

31 West India Regt.—Lient. D. Cooper, from the 17th Foot, to be Capt. without 
purchase, vice Nicolay, appoiuted to the ~9th Foot; Capt. P. Heunessy, from the half- 
pay unattached, to be Capt. vice Cooper, appointed to the 17th Foot. 

a alata J. B. Wheatstone, from the 53d Foot, to be Capt. without pure 
chase, 

Hospital Staff—D. Kennedy, M. D. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Boyle, dec, 

Brevet—To be Lieut.-Col. iv the Army: Brevet-Major L. J. Westropp, of the 58th 
Foot. Tobe Majors iu the Army: Capt. L. J. Westropp, of the 58th Foot; Capt. R. 
B. Wolseley, of the 41st Foot; Lieut. W. F. Hay, Adjt. ofthe E, I. C.’s Depot at 
Chatham. to have the temporary rauk of Lieut. iu the Army while so employed. 

Erratum in the Gazette of the 17th Sept.—Rifle Brigade—For Sir Henry Tyrwhitt 
Jones, Bart. tobe Second Lieut. read Sir Henry Tyrwhitt, Bart. to be Secoud Lieut. 

Wax orrice, Nov. 19.—17th Regt. Foot--Sec. Lieut, J. Bourne, from the Ceylon 
Rifle Regt. to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Wynyard. 18th Foot—Ensign I. H. 
Hewitt, vice Haly, dee. ; Ensign W. P. Cockburn, vice Graves, appointed Adjt., to 
be Lieuts. without purchase. Eusigu W. Venonr, from the 95th Foot, vice Gwynne, 
who retires; Eusigu C. Woodright, vice Hewitt, whose promotion by purchase has beea 
cancelled; Eusign J. P. Mayo, vice Cockburn, whose promotion by purchase has been 
cancelled., to be Lieuts. by purchase. L. M. T. Humphreys, Gent. vice Woodright, 

L. Brodrick, Gent. vice Maye, to be Ensigns, without purchase, Lieut J. W 
Graves, vice Wilson, dec. to be Adjt. 40th Foot—Ensigu R. Carey to be Lieut 
without purchase, vice Russell, who retires; W. C. O'Brien, Gent. to be Ensigu, by 
purchase, vice Carey. 41st Foot—Lieut. J. E. Deere to be Capt. without purchase, 
vice Bediugfield, dec.; Lieut. E, J. Vaughan to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Deere, whose promotion, on the 24th Oct. 181, has been cancelled. F. 








Enusigu H. F 
Marston to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Deere ; Colour Sergt. W. Young (sergt.- 
Major Provisional Battalion at Chatham) to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Logan, 


| appointel to the 57th Foot; A. Armstrong, Gent. to be Ensign, withont purchase, 


vice Edwards, appointed tothe 94th Foot. 44th Foot--Ensign A, W. Gray to be Lieut. 
Without purchase, vice Sheltou, appointed to the Isth Fouts; J. Er. Story, Gent. 
to be Ensign, vice Gray. 52d Foot—Ensign R. O. Cuming, vice De Winton, dec. 
Ensign W. F. F. Jones, vice Cuming, whose promotion, on the 26th Oct. 1841, has 
been cancelled, to be Lieuts. without purchase. LEnsigu W. F. Riley, from the 83d 
Foot, vice Jones, to be Eusigu, without purchas». 57:h Foot—Ensign D. E. Arm- 
strong to be Lieutenant, without purcha-e, vice Ross, appointed to the 42d Foot. En- 
sign Robert Abraham Logan, from the 4lst Foot, to be Ensign, vice Armstrong, 
65th Foot — Ensign Charles William Sutton to be Licuteuant, without purchase, 
vice Westropp, deceased; James Hurford, Gentleman, to be Ensigu, vice Sutton. 
67th Fo.t—Surg. G. Home, from half-pay 85th Foot, to be Surg. vice J. Riach, who 
retires upon half-pay. 83d Foot—Lieut. J. Kelsall, to be Capt. without purchase, 
vice Colquhoun, dee.; Lieut. B. H. Biown to be Capt. by purchase, vice Rayson, 
who retires; Ensigu J. S. Downman to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Brown; W, F. 
Riley, Gent, to be Ensigu, by purchase, vice Downman ; Colour-Sergt, W. Nott to be 
Adji. with the rank of Eusiga, vice Brown, promoted. 88th Foot—P. L. G. Auder- 
syn, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Allgood, appointed to the 98:h Foot, 
90th Foot—Lient. J. D. G. Tulloch to be Capt. without purchase, vice Suckling, 
dec.; Lieat. T. Webb, to be Capt. without purchase, vice Talloch, whose promotion, 
on the 3d Sept. 1841, has beeu caucelled ; Ensign I. A. Evatt io be Lieut. vice Tul- 
loch; H. P. Ous!ow, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 94ih Foot—Ensign S, 
Lysier to be Lieu’. without purchase, vice Bowles, dec. ; Ensigu C. F. Edwards, from 
the 4ist Foot, to be Ensign. vice Lyster. 95th Foot—W. Bridges, Gent. to be Eusign, 
by purchase, vice Venour, promoted in the 18th Foot. 93th Foot—Eusiga R. J. All- 
good, from the 88th Foot; If. R, Adams, Geot.; aud H, T. Richmond, Geni, to be 
Eusigus, without purchase, 

Ceylon Rifle Regt.—W. Werge, Gent, to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice Bourne, 
promoted in the 17th Foot, 

Cape Mounted Kiflemen —Lieut. T. D novan to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Lowen, who retires upon full pry; Ensign W. Loweu to be Lieut. without purchase ; 
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| Sergi -Major M. Rorke to be Lusign, vice Lowen; Lieut. C. H. Somecset tu be Adjt. 


vice Donovau, promoted. 
Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surgs. J, I. Sinclair, M.D. from the 55th Foot; P. Ro- 
berisou from the Stuf; G. Rumley, M.D. from the Ceylon Rifle Regt. to be Staff- 
Surgs. of the secoud class. 
Brevet-—Ma or S. Blyth, of the 49th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army. 


' \ ‘ if ABs Es Al 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Nov. 16. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Dennis and Taylor, Eyre Street Hill, tobaccunists— Rogers and Eliot, Charles Street, 
Blackfriars Road, hat-manufacturers—J. and J. North, Woodhouse Eaves, Leicester- 
shire, lace-manufacturers— Aitkin and Hawkius, High Harrogate, Yorkshire, shoe- 
makers — Lovell aud Co. Baltousborough, Somersetshire, rug-maaufacturers ; as far as 
regards Down—Swindel and Bulbeck, Halifax, linendrapers—Balmer and Goolden, 
Liverpool, water carriers—Took and Beales, Little Dunham and Swaffham, Norfolk, 
nurserymen — Foster and Co. Fish Strect Hill, attornies—Walker and Wadsworth, 
Tundle Bridge, Leeds, dyers— Piper aud Cooper, Upper East Smithfield, chemists— 
A. and T. Southwell, Bridguorth, grocers—Rowe and Greeu, Birmingham, steel pen- 
mauafacturers—Ruel and Co, Goswell Street, sweep-washers—J. and 1). Caparn, 
Horncastle, Lincolushire, chemists—A. and A. Spoor, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, builders 
—A., E., and M. Bowker, Pendleton, brewers; as far as regards M. Buwker—Dod and 
Bent, Loudon, insurance-brokers—Welsford and Gibson, Weymouth, coal-merchants— 
Taylor and Mackenzie, Birkenhead, Cheshire, coal-dealers—Peat and Co. Maryport, 
ship-builders. INSOLVENT. 

Hupson, Grorce, Isle of Thanet, victualler, Nov 15. 

RANKRUPTS, 

Barrett, Grorer, Crowder House, Yorkshire, cattle-dealer, to surrender Dec. 1,28: 
solicitors, Mr. Moss, Cloak Lane; aud Mr. Brauson, Sheffield, 

Britron, Francis, Bristol, wool!endraper, Nov. 27, Dec. 28: solicitors, Messrs. 
Makiuson and Sanders, Temple; and Messrs. Atkinson and Saunders, Manchester. 

Buea, Grorce, Exmouth Street, Clerkenwell, carpenter, Nov. 23, Dec. 28: solicitor, 
Mr. King, Winchester Buildings; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

Cor, Mines, Goldsmith Street, Wood Street, laceman, Nov. 24, Dec. 28: solicitors, 
Messrs. Carier aud Gregory, Lord Mayor's Court; official assignee, Mr. Lackington, 
Coleman Street Buildings. 

Crort, James, Apperley Bridge, Yorkshire, dyer, Nov. 24, Dec. 28: solicitors, Mr. 
Walker, Furuival’s Inn; and Mr. Blackburn, Leeds, 

Crowruer, Joun and Burrerwortn, Jonny, Leeds, brewers, Nov. 24, Dec. 28: soli- 
citors, Mr. Wilson, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury; and Payne and Co. Leeds, 

Emans, WinitaM, Aldersgate Street, bookseller, Nov. 30, Dec. 28: solicitors, Messrs. 
Norton aud Sou, New Street, Bishopsgate; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Copthall 
Buildings. ‘ ey 

Greves, Henry, Leamington Priors, timber-merchant, Nov. 22, Dec. 24: solicitors, 
Mr. Cary, St. Swithin’s Lane; and Mr. Kitchin, Warwick. 

Hits, Tuomas junior, and Brookes, Wittiam, St. Mary Axe, merchants, Nov. 24, 
Dee. 28: solicitor, Mr. Fisher, Bucklersbury; official assignee, Mr. Johuson, Basing- 
hall Street. 

Jones, THomas Morton, Yardley, merchant, Noy. 26, Dec. 28: solicitors, Messrs. 
Rowland and Young, White Lion Court, Cornhill; and Tyudalland Son, Birmingham. 

Lewis, Joun, Huckley Colliery, StaffordsLire, coal-master, Dec. 1, 28: solicitors, 
Mr. Brown, Bilston ; and Messrs, Williamsou and Hill, Gray’s Ino. 
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Lister, WittaM, Roldey, Yorkshire, cloth-manufacturer, Nov. 24, Dec. 28: soli- 
citors, Mr. Walker, Furnival’s Inn; and Mr. Blackburn, Leeds, 

Moroan, Witntam, Longdon, Staffordshire, bookseller, Dec. 
Tatham, Staple Inn: and Mr. Eygington, Lichfield. 

Mountror”, Enwarn and Frepericx, Bath, drapers, Nov. 26, Dec, 28: solicitor, 
Mr. Ashurst, Cheapside ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Neumecen, Lropo.p, Highgate, bookseller, Dec. 1, 28: solicitor, Mr. Davis, Char- 
lotte Street, Bedford Square; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Nioutinoare. Joun, Rusholme, inukeeper. Nov. 27, Dec. 28: solicitors, Mr. Cress- 


1, 28: solicitors, Mr. 





bees and Mr. Gibsou, Manchester; and Messrs. Chesholme and Co. Lincoln's Inn 
ields, 
Roserts, Rosert, Gower Street North, wine-merchant, Nov. 23, Dec. 28: solicitors, 


Messrs, Walls and Son, High Street, Bloomsbury ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, 
Basinghall Street. 

Sou.sy. AnrHony Mortanp, St. Mary- -at-TIill, wine-merchant, Nov. 23, Dec, 28: 
solicitor, Mr Oxden, St. Mildred’s Court; oflicial assignee. Mr Gree u, Alde rmaubury. 

Srraker, Winrtam, West Strand, bookseller, Nov. 23, Dec. 28: solicitor, Mr. 
Hopkinson, Red Lion Square; official assiguee, Mr. Gibson, B: hall Street, 

uRK. GeorGe. Cheltenham, saddler, Nov. 26, Dec. 28: solicitors, Mr. Stiles, 
Chelteuham ; and Messrs. Cartell and Linsell, Gray’s Inn. 
DIVIDENDS. 

Dec. 9, Bradford, Long Acre, cheesemonger—Dec. 8, J. and F. E. Kingsford, 
Dover, wine-merchauts - Dec, 8, Appleby, Stockport, grocer—Dec. 6, Bonnor, Glou- 
cester, money-scrivener—Dec. 9, Brown and Co. Gloucester, merchants —Dec. 9, 
Settle and Beutley, Leeds, flax-spinuers — Dec. 7, Byrne, Liverpool, sail-maker. 

CERTIFICATES 
Tw he granted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary, on or before Dec. 7. 

Walker, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, ship-broker—King, Oid Broad Street, e: arpe nter— 
Dinuis, Devonport, baker—- Lock, Three Crown C ‘ourt, Jewry Street, wiue-merchant— 
Turnbull, Arundel Street, boardinghouse-keeper. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Hatt, Marruew, Troon, merchaut, Nov. 9, Dec. 10. 

Hepperwick, Perer, and Ranki, Ronext, Glasgow, Nov. 22, Dec. 13. 

Kwox, James, Silverbuthall, Nov. 22, Dec. 10. 


Friday, Nov. 19. 
PAR!NERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Hellyer and Browning, Rotherhithe, earvers—Krotyzer and Fuchs, Waterloo Town, 
yeast- brewers — Duffield and Young, Long Lane, Aldersyate Street, saddlers—J. J. aud 
W. Drake, Crediton, Devoushire, mi!lers-—Warbur'on aud Astle, Nottingham, woollen- 
drapers-- Dixon and Co. Stonrbridge Gas Compauy; as far as regards Dixon— Howarth 
and Co. Rochdale, pill hox mi ant eturers— Wood ‘and Co, Manchester, small-ware- 
manufacturers--R. and W. Fletcher, Lark Stoke, Gloucestershire, farmers--Robinson 
and Elstob. North Shields, merchant tailurs—T, F. and E. H. Featherstone, York, 
drapers—-Butt and Parker, Whitechapel, lit Pig oe naga rry and Special, Seaton 
Stuice, Northnmberland, grocers—Eames and Pe Salford, logwood-grinders— 

Bickley and Haden, Tipton, Staffordshire, blacksmit Griff and Hyams, Cornhill, 
jewellers— Peacock and Wade, Nottingham, stonemasous—Nash and Ridding, York, 
mustard: manufactarers—Dansou and Greeuall. Ashtou-under Lyne, brewers—E. and 
T. Meggit, Boston, curriers—Philips and Orr, Paisley, merchants —Smith and Corbett, 
Pernambueo— Hailes and Chenery, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, wine-merchauts— 
Cheshire and Co, Leftwich, Cheshire, brewers. 

INSOLY 
s, Wine- ei Nov. 18, 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 
Braprey. Jonas Huddersfield, iron-merchant. 
Frairy. NarHanten. Bristol, linendraper. 
Mercuant, Josera Enrry, Bristol, coop: 
BANK? S. 
Moulton, Lincolnshire, coal-merchant, to surrender Nov. £6, Dee 
31: solicitors, Mess:s. Bonner and Son, Spalding; and Mr. Fiddey, Temple. 

Powser, Jonx, Milton Street, Dorset Square, timber-merchant, Noy, 00, Dec. 31: 
solicitor, Mr Rye. Go!den Square; off sou, Basiughall Street, 
rFrR, Jos, Sutton, Cheshire, pro Dec. 3l: solicitors, 
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Messrs. Bower and Back, Chancery Lane; rd, Vaughan, aud Lin- 
gard, St ckport 
Cuapwick, Sauver, and Co. Heywocd, Laneashire, cotton-spinners, Dee. 3, 31: 


solicitors, Me-srs. Hill and Matthews, Bury Court, St. Mary Axe; aud Mr. Upton, 
Manchester. 

Conruerve, Henry Puip:s. Rochester, dyer. Nov. 30, Es ce. 31: solicitors, Messrs. 
Jones and S n, Sive Lave; official assignee, Mr." urgu id, Copthall Buildings 

Cousins. Mary Any. Gre euwich, lor dging house-keeper. Dee. 4, 3): solicitor, Mr. 
Sturmy, Wellingtou Strect, London Bridge; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Fredevick’s 
Place, Old Jewry. 

Dickens. Georak, Hertford, 
and Co., Temple; official assignee, 

















surgeon, Nov. 26, Dee. 31: solicitors, Messrs. Milne, 


Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 








Farrts. THomas East Street Mauchester Square, baker, Nov. 26, Dee. 21: soli- 
citor, Mr. Eden. Villiers Street; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, Kivg’s Arms Yard. 
Forp, Jounx, Stockport hat-manulacturer, Nov, 29, Dee. 31; solicitors, Messrs. 





cery Lane; and Mr. Tiarrop, S ort. 
uchester, brassfounder, Nov. £0, Dec. 30: solicitors, Messrs. 
Sedf rd Row; and Messrs. Cooper aud Wray, Manchester. 

Si pER. Georct Saitu, Oldham, contractors for 
Mr. Wood, Lincoln's lun Fields; and Mr. 





Bower and Back, ¢ 
Garry, JamFs, 
Adlington and Co. 
GrawamM. ALFXANDER SLADE, and S 
mublie works, Nov. 30, Dec. 31: solicitors, 
Vheeler, Manchester. 





ts 


















Groves, Peter and Brarp, Nevinne, Boston, leather-dressers, Nov. 27, Dec. 3); 
solicitors, Mr. Scott, Lincoln's Inn Fields; and Messrs. Miilingtou and Kerrick, 
Boston 

Ian Davin. Cavendish Square, banker, Nov. 50, Dec. 31: so icitors, Messrs. 





Richards aud Walker, Liuco!tn’s Inu Fields; official assiguee, Mr. Graham, Basing- 


hall Street. 





Harnres. Wexry Evay, Dowlais, Glamorganshire, dri mye Nov. 39, Dee. 31: soli- 
citors, Messrs Blower and Vizard, Lincoln's Inn Fielis; and Mr. Leman, Bristol. 
Jacks N, Henry, Monutserrel, Leicestershire, money-scri ec. 1, 31: soli- 





Messrs. Mr. Fearnhead, Ashby dela 


citors 





Emmet and Alleu, Bloomsbury Square; 













Zonech; and Mr. Hoeksall, Loughborough. 
Pricuer, Josera Weep, Crs abble, Kent, miller, Nov. 29, Dec. 31: solicitors, Messis. 
Jefferys and Bathur-t. Faversham ; and Messrs. Bower aud Bac k, Chancery I 
Rayment, Groner. Oxford Street, hosier, N Jee. 31: sol 
Manchester Strect, Manchester Square; offic 1 assiguee, Mr. ¢ 


tower. Cuarirs Ackerman, Leicester, draper, Nov. 








Toller, Gra Inns and Messrs. Toller, Leicester. 
Srencer. Josep. Lamb's Conduit Street, che : solicitor, Mr. Foord, 
Pinner’s Ha 1, Old Broad St. ; official assignee, Mr I s 
Srevir. Joy, Argvle Street, Argyle Square, 


31: solicitor. Mr. Platt. Southampton Buildings, 

Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane, 
Wane, Joserpn. Rugby, currier, Nov. 29, Dec. ¢ 

ham; and Messrs. Holme and Co, New Ipn, 

DIVIDENDS. 

Dec 15. Bates, Worship Street, coachmaker—Dee..13—Wright and Clarke, Liquor- 

pond Street, builders —Dee. 11, Bowen, Oxford, linendraper—Dee. 11, Atkinson, 

Gloucester, chemist— Dee. 11, Frost, Oxford Street, oilm m—D:x 13, Joue 

Ch 





Treva- 











ron, Cardiganshire, butier dealer—Dec. 14, Bourn, invkeeper— Dec, 
13, Manion, Greatfi rd, Lincolushire, miller 30, Se iden, Shuttleworth. Lanca- 
shire, cotton spinner — Dee. 15, Noble, Biddick, Darhi ium, shipbailer—Dee. 16, Grnn 
dy, Bury, vitriol maker— Dee. 11, Boe, Wells, Somersets hire, di John- 


per- Dec. 10, 
B 





mere 








son, Glamford Brigzs, Lincolnshire, inukeeper—Dee. 15 
eer— Dec. 13. Hartshorne ane Neale, Whittington, StaMurdshire, irot SE = 
Dec. 17. Barker Preston, cottoa-spinner—Dec. 15, Graburn, Downham Market, Nor- 
folk, coal-factor—Dee. 15, Carr, Low Southwick, Durham, shipbuilder—Dec,. 10, 
Thompson, Neweastie upon-Ty ne. cabiuet-maker = Dee- 13, Waltou, Northallerton, 
scrivener— Dec. 16, Howson, Leeds, gre 3, Edmondson, Liverpool, brash- 
maker—Dec. 10, Jacks son, Hartlepoo!, groce is Akers, Liverpool, tailor. 
CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Dec. 10. 
Jones, Wrexham, Denbighshire, ironmonger—Wheatley, Leicester, grocer 
Wisbech St. Peter, fellmonger —Smith, Hatton Garden, cabinet maker—Fos 
cester, painter—Channon, Bruton Street, haberdasher—Guest, Chester, tanner. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
James, and Murnocnu, A. Bannockburn, mannfacturers, Nov. 25, Dec. 16. 
24, Dee. 15, 
26 








Tate, 
» Glou- 





Brown, 
Gorpox, Davin, Daudee bootmaker, Nov. 
JouNston, Joux Dumfries, bookseller, Nov. 26, 
M'Doxavp, Joun, Glasgow, iron master, Nov. 22, Dec, 13. 
M‘Donaxp, James, Edinburgh, mauufacturcr, Nov. 24, Dee, 15, 


_ 
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PRICES CURRENT. 





BRITISH FUNDS. 


(Closing Prices.) 
















\s sepa. Monday. \Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
Sper Cent.Cousols...e0e0+-) 895 | 89F | 898 | eer | ane | eee 
Ditto for Account...e.e..ee+0} 894 | 89% 883 882 | 88} 838t 
3 per Cents. Reduced....... *| 883 | 87% 87} 87i | 872 87% 
3# per Cents. Reduced | 93 | 93 973 | 973 97} 97} 
New 3f per Cenis. ..... | 994 995 | 99 93; | 983 | 98% 
Long Annuities...... 124 12} 12} 123 12 12% 
Bank Stock, 7 per cent. ......) —— 164 1644 | 163% 163 163} 
India Stock 103 ......cc-cess.§ 246 — 2464 | 247 — 2464 
Exchequer Bills 2h. p- diem... 12 pm. | 2 |} 12 12 7 8 
Tudia Bonds, 3$ per cent... ..{ 2pm. 1 | par — — lpm. 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 





Jabama (Sterling). ....5 p- ¢ Ct. 










Arkansas (1863). — 
Austrian, _ -—— 
BULGIA .ccccccesercces Dd — 100} 
Brazilian... o— 57+ 

lian. .coce o— 70 
Columbian of 1924 .....6 _ ls} 
Danish... 3 73% 
7 eh (Ex 12 Guilders). 24 — -- 51+ 
(Mtte).....8 — 994 
— 116f.25¢ 





1 iuois. 


caeeees 
Kentucky ... 
Louisiana 





Maryiaud.., ee 
Massac luusselis(sierli ngs - 
Mexican... o.cscccccsce FE — 



















Ditto (Deferred)..... 5p. ( Ct. 7% 
Dittu...0-.- -6 —_- 
Ditto (Deferred) ....6 — | —— 
Michigan .....0...6.+-.6 — —— 
Mississippi (Ste ling g).. 5 — — 
— Be sae _ — 

New York (1855) 5 — 79 
Ohi sete 6 — 86 
Penusylvania..........5 — — 
POPRCIAt ..cccccccccees’ = 134 
Portuguese c.cceccceceed 18, 
1} DAG ce <s 5 











Ditto (Ne 
Russian . 
Spanish . 
Ditto ( Passive).. eee 
Ditto ( Deterred) . 
South Carolina... 
Tenuesse 
United States 
Virgivia..... 





x 





SHARES. 





(Last Of 
Mives— 

Bolauos... 
Brazilian Imperik : 
Ditto (St. John del Rey). _— 
British Tron...... 
Cata Brauea . 
Caudonga. 




















_ Co re Copper ed} 
R $ 
Gr: sud June tion . 120 
Great Western . 73% 
Liverpool] and Maue he —— 
London and Brightou.......6 37 
sondon and Blackwall....e.. 9 
Londou and Greenwich .. 6} 
London and Birmiugham.... 155 
Loudon and South-Western 54 





London and Croydon ... ee! J2 
Manchester and Leeds ...ee. —_ 











Midiaud Counties... coe 6 
North Midiand Sees 
South Eastern and Do CP scx 20 


ui Quotation during the Week, enditg Friday evening.) 


Bauks— 
Australasian 
dvitish North Ame 





rhian 4 
L ouduts’ ar id ‘We stminste : jake 











21g 

idou Joint Stock....e..e6./ —— 

National of Lreland . 15} 

National Proviucial.. -|— 
Provineial of Ireland ......6 41 

Union of Australia .... 29% 


Union of London. 
Docks— 


ppasasdacee Ree Se 





East and West India..-.....-| 1O1$ 
London... -6.ceceseds “a 2 
St, Rathesine.ccccsvcccacecs 91k 


Miscellaneous— 
Australian Agricultural. 
British Americau Laud. 
CMR Bacicae wens 
General Steam ..... 
South Australian... 
Van Diemeu s L and 














BULLION, 
Gold, Foreignin Bars..... peroz. 31, 17s. 9d. 
Olt Spani- pot Valls Mralles® < «2 oo 0 
Mexican D 
Silverin sag 


4 10 


9 
Oo 4 411} 





standing 
transactions that have occi 
large supply of Matting Barley, and a gre 
quality, a decline of about 2s. per quarter 
of Beaus aud Peas there is uo material + 


SiOW, 











#RAIN, Marx Lane, 
The supply of Foreigu ‘a heat this week is lar 
which there is more firmness in the tr: 
wrevious prices are well supported. 


t 





var 


MET ALS 


| Copper, British Cakes. Berton 
| tron, British, feta....cceeee 


“pal. Os. te 991, La 
615 0— 





Lead, } ritish Pig ag.3 onore 
Sieci, Euglisb 32 0 0—80 0 
Nov. 19ih. 


ger than for some time past, notwith- 
le than might be expected. Iu the 
Havinga 
proportion of very middliag condition and 
ocenrred since Monday. In the value 
iation, but sales of both these articles are 








« 87) Oats, Feed, 
-4) 

















AV t PRICES OF CORN | DUTY ON FOR?’'GN COKN 
ial) of England and W: a For the reser” Week 
lt. | Ry eves B78.10d. ( 8 
if so oe 10 
Lb Peas ..cccee eee 8D «OCG j 3 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS, 
+-per sack 60, - tos e 5s. UTTER—fest Fresb, 15+.0d. per loz. 






BRAN: ice. 
POLLARD, fin Is. 
BREAD, 6d. = af. 


to 10d. the 41d. 


| 
5 | 
ma 





c arlow, 41. lus. to 51 2s. per ewt. 
ON, Sinall New, per cwt, 59 
Cheshire . 














weed to ° 
per 120 Gs. Gd. to 10s, Gd, 


EGGS, “Proce... 


















































HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trasses.) 
CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL. 
Hay, Good. .ccocccccscee oe 928 1003, . 006 3 N08.00 9550 
Inierior - 30 .. 89 ees o . 0 
Ne 60 . 9 70 .. 90 
114 .. 120 120 = ,. 126 
33 . 43 eee 36 we 4 
| 
Kent Pockets. 5s. to 1498. York Reds... Os. 
Choice Ditto . — 180 Ware, «x0. 0 
Sussex Pockets, — 115 Middling 0 
Superfine Ditto.... — 130 Chats.ceses o=— 0 
BUTCHERS MEAT. 
pie sr ty AND LEADENHALL.*® SMITHFIELD.* 
Feet .csccees Ba. 4d. to 3s, Bd. to 43. O41. .coceeee 38 4dl.to 45, 44 to 48 Ad, 
fiuiton. S$ ££ ~~ Se wt 2 ° 10 4 6 4 10 
Veal.. ae Mere et eee 4 oe i I ce BS 
Pork... © 4 6 BE 2 ES © w 8 € « & 
Lamb..ecccccoeee 0 YO «6 OO .. OO Ow 0 G6 . & 0 
* Tosinkthe offal—per8 ibs. 


HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD, 
Bb 


Friday. .cccscee sescveserteces 
Monday. .ccccccccccscccccsecs 











OILS, penne CANDLES 





a 27 Oi. 441. 68. 
ne 45 0 

EinabaO o-5 oss kcanesasces 31 0 

Linseed O il Cake... . .per 1000 13 10 


CANDLES, per dozen, 0s. 0d, to Os. Od. 
Moulds cd perdoz. discount) 0s. Od. 
COALS, Hetton... cove 228. Sd. 
Tees ., 





GROCERI 
TEA, Bohea, fine, p i 





“hia. x; ets 
6 





Congou, fine . 
Souchong, fine 0 ag é 
* In fered Dusty as. ta. per th. 
Cc IFFEE, fine (inbu) per cwt. 115s, 144s, 
Heit eee « 675 798, 








8 Mus covado. .percwt. 34s. vid, 
Ww at yee Molas:es ,. 205 to 263, Od 
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THE SPECTATOR. 











HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 
Under the M@ tof MADAME VESTRIs. 
On Monday, The COU AND CITY. 
On Tues NORMA (Norma. Miss Kemble.) 
On Wednes . A Comedy, COURT AND CTry. 
On Tharsday, NORMA (Noima, Miss Kemble. ) 
On Friday, COURT AND CITY. 
Doors opeu at hali-past Six, Pe:foimaaces commence 
at Seven. 
DELPHI THEATRE ROYAL. 
Under the Management of Mr. YATES. 
Ou Monday, and dering the Week, 
A New Drama. TEN THOUSAND A YEAR. 
After which TILE MAID OF HONOUR. 
To conclude with DIE HEXEN AM RILEIN! 
Places and Privaie Boxesto! ¢ had at the Box Office, 
from Ji uotil 5o elcek daity. 
ADETS FOR INDIA.—Military and 
Naval Oficers Writers, Cadets, and As-istant 
Surgeons, are COMPLET Y FITTED OUT with 
every requisiie, at the lowest Wholesale Prices, by 
THRESHER aud GiLENNY, wext door to Somerset 
House, Strand; where Lists of Outtit, with every parti- 
cular, may | tived. N.B. New Waterproof Trunks 
and Portable bedding, express!y for the Overland Route 
to India; also very Superior Bullock Trunks and Cabin 
Furniture. 


Pp TENT 
Under the Patronase of her Maiesty. 
PRIETORS OF THE HUDSON BAY” 
BLISHMENT., Argyll Rooms, Regeut Street, 
most respectiully to direct the aitention of L: 
ELEGANT NOVELTY, w they are introducing 
the notice of the fs world nuder the hi 
atronage. THT s, by far the most yg 
ul and recherche for winter costume ever in- 







































re ¢ 





FUR PAR-DESSUS.— 
The PRO- 
ESTA- 


FUR 


beg 










we- 








troduced, red from the fur of the Hudson 
Bay Seal, and being a description of spencer, is admi- 
rably adapted either for rading or the promenade. 





Should it be desire, the 
cimen, which has bees 


Pr. piietors will forward a spe- 
auniactured expressly for her 
Majesty. The above is secured by paten’, and can only 
be obtaiued at the Ar Rooms, 246, Revent Street, 
London. Caanr.es Coon, (Acting Proprietor.) 
UR COATS.—ARGYLL ROOMS. 
Under the Distinguished Patronage of his Royal 
Highness Prince Aibert, the Duke of Beautort, the Earl 
of Pembroke, the Earl of Chesterfield, and Count 
D’Orsay. The PROPRIETORS of the ICDSON BAY 
FUR ESTABLISHMENT re-pectfully to 
Noblemen and Gentlemen that they exn now submit to 
their inspection a spleudid ASSORTMENT OF THE 
FUR COATS, manuiactured from the skin of the Hud- 
son Bay Seal, recently introduced to the notice of the 
fashionable world by the above-named distinguished 
personayes. Workmeu of first-rate eminence and skill 
beiag eroploved, their light and elegant appearauce as 
au article of winter cosiume is uurivalled. The Pro- 
prietors have also manufactured an assortment of Corts 
from the patent waterproof cloth, lined throughout with 
fur, fur waisteoats, fur travelling boots, fur caps, aud tra- 
velling baskets. Hammercloths, chaise t ] 
made from waterproof far; also : , 
and fishing jackets, which may be seen attheir E 
ment. Argyll Rooms, 246, Regent Street, 
Cuaxnrs Coon, (Acting Proprietor.) 




















announce 


















tablish- 








URS—ARGYLL ROOMS.—The 

PROPRIETORS of the HUDSON BAY FUR 
ESTABLISHMENT bey le ie respectiully to aunounce, 
that they hare introduced several Noveltic 
proaching season, amoung which may be spec 
the “PAR-DESSUS,’ aud the PA 
SPENCER, with Fur Sleeves. The distingu 











ished pa- 
tronage under which this Establishment has reached the 
high position it now occnyies as the first mart in the 
Metropolis of the world for FURS, readers it unuecessary 
for the Proprietors to dilate upon the just aud well-known 


system upou which their business is conducted. It is 
sufficient to remark. that the great difficulty formerly ex- 
perienced in obtaining good Furs, free from dye or moth, 
was the original ground upon which this Establishment 
was founded ; and that the Proprietors are determined to 
carry out their sysiem of supplying the Public with 
genuine Furs at the most moderate prices, to its fullest 
extent. The Proprietors will, upon a respectable refer- 
ence being giveu, send Furs for approval to any part of 
the Country, the parties to whom they are sent pa the 
carriage if wo purchase is made. 
Regent Street. 
BP ARVEY'S FISH SAUCE— 
E. LAZENBY and SON, having numerous 
complaints from Families who are imposed upon by 
spurious imitations of their HARVEY'S FISH SAUCE, 
request Purchasers to observe that each bottle of the 
enuine article bears the name of ‘WILLIAM 

AZENBY”’ on the back, in addition to the front 
label used so many years, and signed “ ELIZABETH 
LAZENBY.”’ ‘ 

E. LAZENBY and SON'S ESSENCE OF AN- 
CHOVIES continues to be prepared with that peculiar 
care which has reudered it so justly admired as Sauce 
for Salmon, Turbot, Cod, Soles, Eels, &c.; and is 
manufactured only at their old-established Fish Sauce 
Warehouse, No. 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square, 
London, 


ERVINE.—This preparation is a 
speedy cure for those nervous disorders to which 
all, but particularly Ladies, are subject. The symptoms 
are depression of spirits, head-ache, languor, fulness and 
aius in the head, and in some indigestion and spasms. 
he “ Post Magazine’? says,‘* A lady friend who has con- 
descended on our behalf to criticize a bottle of the Ner- 
vine, speaks in most confident terms of its power over 
the nervous action of the human system.” It is harm- 
less in its action, no confinement or care is requisite, and 
like most French remedies, it possesses an agreeable 
flavour. Price ls. 14d. and 2s. 9d.; directions enclosed. 
The small bottle coutaius 12 and the large one 32 doses. 
The name “ H. Schooling” is on the Government stamp. 
Sold wholesale and retail at SCHOOLING’S FRENCH 
MEDICINE DEPOT, 139 Fenchurch Street, London ; 
Barclay and Sons, Edwards, Butler, Newbery, Sutton 
and Co. Johnston, Sanger, and Hannay and Co, London, 
and by all Chemistsand Medicine-venders in Town and 
Country. 











Argyll Kooms, 246, 
Cuaries Coo, (Acting Proprietor.) 
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SSOCIATION FOR THE PRO- 

£ MOTION of the FINE ARTS iu SCOTLAND. 
Founpep Nn 1834, 

Commitree oF MANAGEMENT FoR THE YEAR 1841-42. 
The Hon. Lord Jeffrey Right Hon. Sir George 
Sir G. M’ PhersonGrant, Bt. Warrender, Bart. 
Right Rev. Bishop Terrot Professor Wilson 
William Murray, Esq. of | R. Bell, Esq. Advocate 

Henderiand | G. Dundas, E-q. Advocate 
J.T. Gibson Craig, Esq. | Arthur For Nsq. 

M. Napier, q. Advocate | Sir W. Fox J. Hunter, 

Edward Piper, Esq. and Co. Bankers. 

Sir Gilbert Stirling, Bart. 

q sell, Esq. Architect, Secretary, 
Honorary SECRETARIES FoR Lonpon. 

Nelson, Esq. Architect, 3. Ciarles Street, St. 
*sSquue; Messrs. Smith, Elder, Co. Bouk- 

rs 65, Cornhill; John Steveuson, y- LL, Alders- 
gate Siveet; Jolin Leslie, Esq. Bookseller, 

Queen Street, Lincolu’s Ton Fields. 

The object of this 
of Art iu Scotland, by n nal encourage- 
meut to its professors, ia the following way. 

A Subscriber of ONE GUINEA becomes a Member 
for One Year, has a chance of gaining a Valuab'e Work 
of Art, aud the certainty of receiving a Valuable En- 
graving. 

An Anunual General Meeting of Members is he'd in 
May, for the purpose of electing a Committee of Ma- 
hagement, who are iutrusied with power for one year, 
to purchase what may appear to them the most deserving 
works of Scott’sh art annually exhibited. At this meet- 
ing likewise, the different works purchased for the A-so- 
ciation become, by lots publicly drawn, the property of 
individual members 
























52, Great 














the first established 





his Associ in the United 
Kingd) m for the Encouragement of Art upon these 
wrineiples, has progressively increased in its annual 


fund, from the sum ot 723/. subseribed in the vear 1334, 
to the sum of 6,7671. sub.cribed in the year 1531. 

Last year, the Works of Art purchased for the Asso- 
eiation amounted to One Hundred aud Forty in number, 
at a total expenditure of vearly 5,000/, Besides this 
large sum, which, iu Uie foim of Paint ngs and Sculpture 
Saliscribers, a large amount was 

meet the expeuses incurred by 

v tulenied Eugraviug, 
are entitied, 

Geueral Mee 

#5 










was distribnted amor 







which ali Subscril 
At the Annual 
held iu May 184], the Tk ra 
ou the motion of the Right Hono 
FIFLD, Was called to the Clair, sai 
the great aim of the Members of this Society was to ad- 
vance a taste for art, and to extend the fame and honour 


+ of the Association, 
e Lord Jerrrey, who, 
le 





e the Earl of Sra- 


«That 


d, * * # 


of artis s; aud he was happy to say that, to a great de- 
had accomplished both these ob’ by dif- 
fusing a taste for art amoug the Scottish public, and by 
raising a higher standard of excellence amoug artists 
themselves.” * - i 

In conformity with the sentiments expressed in the 
above quotation, the Commitiee of Management take 
this opportunity of earnest'y reques the attention of 
ali those who have not yet enrolled themselves as Mem- 
bers of the Association, to its great importance and use- 
fuluess as a National Institution. The plon of aniting 
the efforts of individuals, by a small Annual Subscrip- 
tion from each, into one Ja ‘nud for the benefit of ail, 
has established in favour of art a new and most valuable 
source of eucouragemeut. 








giee, the 


















to Copies of | 


Members for this year, 1841-42, will be entitled to | 


Copies of the Line-Engraving now being executed by 
Mr. Jonn Burnet, after Mr. WinutAm ALLAN’ sadmisable 
Historica! Picture of ** An Lacident in the Life of Robert 
the Bruce.” As both the painter and engraver have 
acquired for themselves high pre ioual distinction, it 
is not to be doubted but that this graving will provea 
fine specimen of com|ined native talent. 

The Members fur last year, 1540-41, will receive early 
in the course of uext year, Copies of the Engraving ex- 
ecuted by Mr. Cuartrs Rots, after Mr. Fraser's 
talented picture of ‘* The Moment of Victory.”’ | Au 
impression from this Plate, which is now in the hands of 
the printer, may be seeu on application to any of the 
Local Llonorary Secretaries, 

These Evgravines will cost the Association a large 
sum; aud every Copy will in itself be worth more than 
the usual Aunual Subscription of One Guinea. 

It is confidently auticipated that the various Works of 
Art to be purchased by the Committee will this year 
surpass iu merit aud value those of any former year; and 
they will, as usual, be distributed by lot among the 
Members at the Annual Geseral Meeting in May. 

Subscribers’ names are now received; and upon appli- 
cation to the Secretary, 69, York Place, Edinburgh, or 
to any of the Honorary Secretaries in Town or Country, 
reports may be obtaiued, iufurmation given, and sub- 
scriptions paid. 

Edinburgh, November 1841. 














| agent aps CARDS.— DE LA RUE 
and Co. beg to announce that their New Series of 
Paient Nethographic and other patterns ou their Im- 
proved Patent Ivery Playing Cards, will be ready for 
delivery the first week iu November. The New Club- 
house Cards, warrauted not to stain, with elegautly 
figured faces and backs, wili be ready in December, A 
small quantity of thin Recherche Cards (cartes super- 
fines) will be ready at the same time. A very much 
igher degree of perfection, particularly in the finish and 
slip of all these Cards has been attained. 
Persons desirous of having the Best Cards should ask 
for Moguls, as Harrys and Highlauders are the thrown 
out, and refuse, of the higher quality. A very large and 
superior assoriment for exportation, warranted equal to 
the best home Cards, will be ready iu January. 


ECTORAL COUGH LOZENGES, 

patronized by his Majesty the King of Prussia, and 
recommended by some of the must Eminent Medical Men, 
The proprietor having received communications from 
many respectable persons oi the success of these Lozenges, 
agaiu remiuds those who are suf g from Asthmatic 
Consumptive Complaints, Coughs, Shortness of Breath, 
Hoarsuess, &c. that it ouly requires a trial to prove their 
efficacy. By allaying the tickling and irritation of the 
Throat, promoting a geutle and easy expectoration, their 
use in the most obstinate cases will generally be at- 
tended with beneficial results. Prepared only by Toomas 
Kearine, Chemist and Druggist, 7, St. Paul's Church- 
yard ; and sold by Hannay and Co. 63, Oxford Street; 
Harris, Druggist, Birmingham; Fretper, Druggist, 
Newbury; Jones, Druggist, Bath; aud most Druggists in 
Town and Country, in Boxes, at ls. 1jd,and 2s. 9d, each, 





















VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 
Including the Library of the late F. R. Vernier, Esq. 


i R. FLETCHER WILL SELL BY 
1 AUCTION, at his Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, 
ou Monpay, NovemMBeR 22d, ana three foll wing days, at 
12 o' Clock precisely, a fine COLLECTION of BOOKS 
aud BOOKS of PRID among which are—Musée 
Frangaise, 4 vols.— Loc s Portraits, 4 vols. russia— 
Curtis's Fiora, 6 vols.— Poli Synopsis, 5 vols.—Series of 
Picturesque Views by Turuer, Hakewill, Nash, Battye, 
&c. all in morocco — Pablicatious of the Camden Society 
—Valpy s Delphin Classics, 141 vols.— Waverley Novels, 
43 vol Scott’s other Works—Quarterly Review, 68 
Select Musical Library of an Amateur, 
May be Viewed, and Cata- 




















e. &e. 
y Table, &c. &c. 
logues had. 

] TEWSPAPER PROPERTY TO BE 
= DISPOSED OF.— One-third or one-half Share of 
the Copyright of a well-established and iuflueniial LI- 
BERAL S-EKLY JOURNAL in one of the Midland 
Counties. The paper now leaves a profit of fully 3002. a 
year, aud is easily capable of being rendered doubly pro- 
ductive, an increasing Job Printing B: ss is attached, 
whieli may be made a large source of emulam 
persca adequate to manage the financial details 
esta lishment, superiutend the printing-oflice, or actively 
assist in the Reporting and Editorial deputment, the 
present would be found a most desirable opportunity for 
the investment of trom 500/. to 1 000/. ; nearly the whole 
of which would be devoted to the more effectual working 
of the concern. Letters from Principals only, to be ad- 
dressed to P., P., Deacens’ Couutry Newspaper Office, 
No. 3, Walbrook, 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, IV. Vict. 


Cap. ix. 
DRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
D COMPANY, No. 1, Princes Strect, Bank, aud 8, 
Kiog William Street, City, London. 

Tiis iustiiution is empowered by a Special Act of Par- 
lianent, and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of 
Lilie Assurance, in their fullest extent, to Policy holders, 
aud to present greater facilities aud accommodation than 
cau be obtained in ther Offices. The decided superioricy 
of its plan, and its claim to public preference and sup- 
port, have beeu proved, incoutestably, by its extraordi- 
nary and unprecedented success, 

Among others, the following importaat advaniages 
may be enumerated ;— 

A most ecovomical set of Tables—computed expressly 
for the use of this Compauy, from autientic and com- 
pleve data, and preseutinug the lowest rates of Assurance 
thai can be offe.ed without compromising the safety of 
the Lustitution. 

Jncreasing Rates of Premiam 0. a new and remark- 
uble plan, for securing loaus or debis; a ‘ess immediate 
pay‘aeut being required on a Policy tor the whole term 
o: lite thau in auy other oflice. 

Piemiums payable either Annually, Half-yearly, or 
Quovierly, in ouesum, or a limited number of payments, 

Hoard of Directors -n atieudance daily at Two o Clock, 

Azeof the Assured in every case admitted inthe Policy. 

All Claims payable withiu Oue Month atter proof 
of de 

Medical Atteudautis remunerated in all cases for their 
reports. 

Premium per Cent. per Annum, payable during 

Ist Five | 

+! Years. | 
















































2a Five | 3d Five | 4th Five| Remaia- | 
Years. | Years. | Years. \der of ile. 











| £sna\F sw di & S&S adj & 8. dj £8. da 
20/1 14/11 51011011}1169/2 3 8 
3011 64/112 2119 112 74/217 6 
140'1161/2 4 4214 63 73/4 3 4 
50'2167/3 9 414 5 5'5 63/1613 7 





Perer Morrison, Resident Director, 
A liberal Commissionailowed to Soliciturs and Agents, 


C ROSBY HALL WINE ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 35, Bishopsgate Street Within. CUR- 
RALL and SON’S CRUSTED PORTS are of superior 
quality and flavour, having been shipped by houses of 
high reputation at Oporto, and bottled with sedulous 

attention. 
Port, Three Years in Bottle .......6+ 
Ditto, Older, Rich and Superior..... . 
Ditto, Very Old, in Wood and Bottles. 
EGG G8: PUB oa cdven su cexrncnes 404 2 
Boitles 3s. per dozen; Hampers Is. 


7 +117 oN 

JONES’S NEW PATENT 

@ PHOTOLYPON, or SELF-ACTING CANDLE 
EXTINGUISHER. 

“ This is one of the most simple, ingenious, and at the 
sume time oue of the most valuable of modern inven- 
tions, inasmuch as it may oftentimes prevent the loss of 
human life. It is so constructed that, witout soiling the 
fingers, it can be readily placed over a candle, and so 
adjusted as to cause the light to be extinguished atany 
precise moment of time. No invalid, mother, nurse, 01 
bovk-worm,. should be without it; it is indeed au indis- 
pensable adjunct for every establishment. * ¢ *@ 
The low price of this little article of luxury and cone 
venience places it within the reach of the humblest in- 
dividual, aud we thank the patentee for his court 
letting us be the first to introduce it to the uctice of the 
public.’’— Inventor's Advocate, No. 12. 

To be had, Wholesale and Retail, at the Patentee’s 
Lig)t-House, 201, Strand; and all respectable Iron- 
mo iygers and Wax and Tallow Chandlers, &c. &c. Xe, 


OWLAND’S KALYDOR may be 

justly said to exhibit the most pleasing results as 
an unfailing Conservator of the Skin. By its mild and 
soothing operation upon the pores of the skiu, it renders 
wholly innoxious the bleak winds of winter, so apt to 
disfigure with cutaneous inflammation the delicacy of 
the Hands and Face; in such cases it affords immediate 
and soothing relief, and, unvarying in the milduess and 
certainty of its action, it purifies the Skin of all the 
zrosser secretions, until it renders it of an almost trans- 
pareut fairness, tinged with ajuvenile bloom. Gentlemen 
liable to cuticular reduess and irritability iu Shaving 
will find the Kalydor, after a single trial, a welcome ad- 
dition to the toilet-table. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per 
Bottle. Caution, —A. ROWLAN Dand SON, 20, Hatton 
Garden, London, are engraven on the Government Stamp, 
and written in red on the Wrapper. 

*,* Ask for“ ROWLAND’S KALYDOR.” 





36s. per doz. 
42s. ae 
48s. ee 

99. 
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EW ZE. AL AND COMPANY 
The COURT OF PROPRIETORS having this 
Day declared a DIVIDEND. at the rete of 102. per “Cent. 
per annum, on the Company's Original Stock, for the 
Half Year to the Ist of October last, exclusive; Notice 
is hereby given, that the said Dividend will be Payable 
at this House ov and alter Parpay, the 19th of Novem- 

BER instant. By Order of the Court, 

Joun WAR», Secretary. 
New Zea'and House, London, 


16th N vember * 1341 


NVI EL OPE 

for One — ¥, 
Black Bordered Envelopes, ei 
velope Cases in great vari 
of Albums 
each. Cre z i 
Name, without the Crest, 2s. ) Cards printed for 
2s. 6d. Writing-paper, mace by the best Kentish and 
other makers, from Js 6d. the Quarte: Ream. Manu- 
script and Acconnt- Books, in ¢ 
aud binding, at Lrmuirn’s. 125 
Street, between Somerset Hou-e 





ASE and 100 Envelopes 
Envelopes from 6d. the 100, 
ht dozeu for 2s. 6d. En- 
tensive assortment 
}otting Books, from 18s. 





Aue 














Mrand, faciug Catherine 
ind Waterloo Bridge. 


BRITISH 








Centro N’S AND 
FOREIGN PULL > LIBRARY, 
20, Halles S: eet. 
Subscribers to this Library, besides having the run of 
the Extensive collection (apwards of 25,600 Volumes) of 








Standard Works in the English, Freneh, Italian. Ger- 
man, and Spanish Languages, have placed at their dis- 
posalevery NEW WORK imineciately on its pu! lica- 
tion; aud as the number o: added of any one 
Work is increased according to ihe demand, they may 
depend upon being supplicd with such Works as they re- 
quire. Be he Terms are as | 





Copies 











P 10 10 


LETIES, 


of BOOK sO 





In the Pre 
THE RED BOOK FOR 1842, 
OYAL KAL aren \R and COURT 
and CITY REGISTI r ENGLAND, SCOT- 
LAND, IRELAND, and <— COLONIE containing 





d Peerage and Barouvue - 
infest alterations —the 
1-cholds — G vernmenut 


an improved aud eutars 
with the 


House of Commons, 
Queen’s Ministers 
Departments—Amb 
and Army— Law ; i 
blishmeuts— Universities 











Eeclesia-tical Esta- 





ry, Scientitic, and Re- 
ligious Societies » aud Commercial Institu- | 
tions ~ Mazi-trates—Ho-=)) «. Thoroughly revised, 





and enlarged by the a ages of matter. 





Price 5s.; or with an Append ‘x of Names con- 
tained in the volume, Ls. 6¢. in addit 
Loudon: Surrasy and Co, Stationers’ Court; and 
other Proprigtors. 
ODSON’S LONDON AND 


KET ALN 
f Loudk 


[TANACK. 
mu for 1842. 
Will be Pal 2 --d November. 

Aud will contain an int resting r Clrvnology of Events 
connected with the Metrop ln sportaut Days ob- 
served in London — List ol ‘the City Corporation, Officers, 
and Companies — Baukers — Post-flice Regalations — 
Mails and Foreign Mails — Par:els Delivery Company— 
Charges for Parcels tron n Inns— Fire uid Life Insurance 
Offices — Fire Brigace w Stations ~ Water and Gas 





WESTMINSTER POC 
And Aunual I ure 

















Companies — Omuibus Lines — Coach, Cab, and Water- 
men’s Fares—Steam- Boats ~ Railways—Fairs—Theatres 
and Places of Amusement — her Majesty’s Ministers — 
Newspapers— Courts of Requests—Literary Institutions 


— Club and Subseri pti m Houses — Colleves — Pablic 
Schools—Baths—Churches aud Chapels—Hospitals and 
Dispensaries —Savings Banks —Cemeteries—Almshouses 
—Prisons— City and Metropolitan Police— All Govern- 
ment, Corporate, Public, Clerical, Professional, and Law 
Offices—London Markets, &c. Xe. 
Price ls. etoth. 
Loudon: J. 8S. Hopson, liz, Fleet Street. 











FORTUNES FOR LOOKING AFTER!!! 
To Booksellers, Deal Ts in Almauacks, aud the Public 
general 


This Day is Publishe d, P rice only 6 


OBLE’S HULL, Y ORKSHIRE, 
LINCOLNSHIKE, NORTHERN AND 
MIDLAND COUNTIES 
ALMANACK AND DIARY 
By Mr. Soncirr. 
Different in its Plau, Contents. Arrangement, and Use- 
fulness to every other Almanack in the World. Encou- 
raged by the great suece \lmanack has had since 
its. commencement in 1855, the P, roprie tor has this year 
made considerable additions to it. It is very much ‘En- 
larged, each alternate page being ruled, printed, and 
dated, forming a Complete Dia iy for the daily use of 
the Gentleman, Merchant, Farmer, Housekeeper, &c. Xe, 
THE COMPENDIUM includes (among a vast of other 
important information,) the Titles of every Act of Par- 
liameut passed in the last Session, to the end of Lord 
s Administration. Also the Acts passed in 
the first Session of the urteenth Parliameut, 5th Vict. 
being the first of Sir Robert Peel's Administration. 
Further, it advertises the Names of Twelve Hundred 
Persons HEIRS AT LAW AND NEXT OF KIN, 
and otherwise connected with Property. These Twelve 
Hundred Names are nove of them included in the Four- 
een Hundred advertised in the Almanack of 1841, which 
may still be had. For all this increase of size aud con- 
venience, and additional information, no charge is made. 
The Price of the Almanack, Diary, and Compendium, is 
ONLY SIXPENC as heretofore. They may be ob- 
tained of any Bookseller; but should there be auy diffi- 
culty in procuring them, (either for 1841 or 1842,) please 
enclose ls. 3d. for each, in ‘‘_ ive Stamps or a Post- 
office order to the Publisher, J. Norte, 23, Market Place, 
Hull, and he will forward ae ‘m free of any other charge, 
to any part of the United Kingdom. N.B. This Alma- 
nack has always been the most correct in the weather of 
any printed. 
London Publisher, W. Srranoe, 21, Paternoster Row. 
*,* Booksellers in the Country wishing to have the 
Almanack from the Publisher direct, may know the 
terms on application, 


FOR 1842 
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ry description of ruling | 








dicating greatest cold during absence of observer, Price | 


cS ee 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAW Ss EDITION OF 
THOMSON. 
Ina handsome vol. crown Byo. Price 12s. half-morocco ; 
HOMS 


17s. morocco, 


ONS SEASONS, AND 


CASTLE OF INDOLENCE; with Life of the | 
Author. By Atian CunnIncHAM, 
And 48 I] aaeeg drawn and engraved by Samuel 





Willisms. . Just Ready. 
COWPER'S POEMS : with Biographical and Critical 
Introductions. By the Rev. Tuomas Dare. 


Aud 75 [lustrations, engrave H 
from drawings by John Gilber 
morocco, 24s ; morocco, Very 

Tint aud Boaur, 


‘d by J. Orrin Smith, 
2 vols. crown &vo. hall? 
neat, dds. 

Fleet Street. 








This Day is Published, in 8vo. Sixth Edition, brought 


down to the Present Time, a luding the Notes of Dr. 
Duolo v and Dr. Darwall, + 
yLEMENTS OF MEDICAL 


UeT 


tely Published, 8vo. 12s. 
Cuurei PRINCIPLES 
CONSTDERED IN THEIR RESULTS. 

By the Right Hou. W. E. Guavsrone, M.P. 
Also, by the Same Author, Fourth aud greatly augmented 
Edition, 2 vols Sve. 18s. 

THE STATE IN ITs RELATIONS WITH THE 
CHURCH. 
Joun Mrrray, 


Albem: arle Sire: et. 

















Vith V Vignette [lustrations, 3. bad 
reve POC KE T EDITION OF L ORD 
a BYRON'S POETICAL WORKS 
CHILDE HAROLD. 1 vol, 
TALES = 2 vols. 
DRAMAS. 2% vols, 
MISCELLANIES. 3 vols. 


DON Jt 
* * The Above are 


"AN. 2 vols. 
ilways kept in a variety of bind- 


| ings, suitable for Presents. 


J vy JURISPRUDENCE. By T. R. Beck, M.D 

Professor of the Lustitutes of Medicine, and Lecturer on 
Medical Jurispradence in the College of Physicians | 
and Sargeons of the Westeru District of the State of | 


New York, &c. 


3 anc 


. B. Becx, M.D 





Professor of Materia Mediea and Med'cal Jurisprudence 
in the College of rie icians aud Surgeons, New York; 
oue of the Physiciaus te the New York Hospital, Xe. 
*,* In this edition every chapter has beeu thoroughly 





,aud in several cases ne ‘arly rewritten, Ou two 









subjects — Insurance upon Lives and Medical Evideuce— 
Essays have been added. 

Lond n: Lonoman, Brown, and Co, 3; Wurrraker and 
Co, ; S. Wiauiry; Simpxrs and Co. Ediuburgh: Brack- 
Woon and Sons. 


ma MANACS- AND COMP ANION FOR 1842. 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusicn 
of Useful ‘Know ledge. 


On Thursday, Nove mber 25th, i841, will be Published, 
FINE sRITISH ALMANAC; 
extending to 95 Pages, and embracing a body of 

vu suited to the Tradesman, the Manufacturer, 






laut, and the Professional aud Upper Classes. 
‘PENNY SHEET ALMANAC. 
COMPANION to the ALMANAC; 
ral Infurmation ; being Volume XV. 
Series. 2s. 6d. 

With the BRITISIT ALMANAC, bound in cloth. 4s. 

THE UNIONS’ and PARISH OFFICERS’ SHEET 
ALMANAC; coutainiug a complete List of the Unions, 


rice Is 
THE 
THE 


300k of Gene 


or Year- 
of the 


the N 
and ©C with au Abstract of the more important 
points of the various Acts of Parliament, and a variety of 


erks, 


other iuformati n. Is, 6d. 
u & vols. bound in cloth, 
THE COMPANION to the ALMANAC; or Year- 
Book of General Inti ation, from 182 8 to 1341, witha 








complete ALPHABETICAL INDE 

The **Companiou to the Almanac” has now 
published fitteen yeurs ; and the Series comprises « 
of information, Scieutific, Chronological, aud Stati 
which, for popular reference, cannot be found in 
other work. The permanent value of this publication 
may be estimated from the circumstance that the demand 
is so constaut, that re prints o tthe several parts have been 
repeatedly called for. The work is cousiantly referred 
thority; and it is almost indispe sable to pro- 
fessiona land commercial men, as well as of the highest 
interest to the general reader. The New Index will be 
ready in January 1842 


London: Cuartes Kxrort 
Oo 
Ds NEW ZE ALAN 1D HERALD 
AND AUCKLAND GAZETTE, 


To be Published at Auckland, the Capital of the Colouy 

of New Zealand. 

A COM" ANY haviug 1 
the AUCKLAND NEWSPAPER AND GENERAL 
PRINTING COMPANY, its first object is the ESTA- 
BLISHMENT of a NEWSPAPER aifording every ue- 
cessary ond aseiul information upon all topics counecied 
with the Colony of New Zealaad. 

The Newspaper will be Pablishe d Weekly, at Auck- 
land, and will be conducted eniirely upou independent 
principles, to be devoted to the disseminativg of all 
news ailecting the interests of the Colony and Resideuts 
in New Zealand, to upholdtie Law, support and advance 
the religious and moral characier of Society, aud iu every 
respect have as one of its chief objects the improvemeat 
aud civilization of the Aboriginal population; it shall 
contain uo misiepreseutation, exaggeration, Or abuse 


been 







auy 





and Co. 22, Ludgate Street. 





PROSPE CTUS 





aud care shall be taken toavoid any approach to offensive | 


personalities. It will be a paper for the publication of 
all Advertisemenis for public informatiou, iu fact, a 
Commercial, Shippiug, Agricultural, aud General News- 
p tper. 

Parties intending to Sabseribe, or requiring Adver- 
tisements, to apply to 
Price of tuk Pari 
able quavierly, 

numbers. 
ADVEKTISEMENTS—Six lines and under, 3s. 6d. for the 
first insertion, and 1s. for each subsequent insertion; 
from six to teu lines, 5s. for the first, and As. 6d. for each 
subsequeat insertion; above ten lines, 5s. 
ten lines, and 4d, per line for the excess of that number ; 
and 2d per line for each subsequent insertion. 
MI ERM OM ETERS.—IMPROVED 
REGISTER NIGHT THERMOMETERS, in- 


-Forty shillings per annum, pay- 
iu advance; or ove shilling for single 





7s. 6d. 

PRITCHARD’S GARDEN-FRAME THERMOME- 
TER, for Pineries, Melon and Mushroom Beds, and 
striking delicate Flower Plants. Price with Book, 16s. 

BEST GRADUATED THERMOMETERS, with Box 


Scales. 5s.each. 
Just Published, Price One Shilling, 
A LIST of 2,000 MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS, with 


Circulation in Plants. 

Also, Price 30s. 

A HISTORY OF INFOSORIA, Living and Fossil, 
with 500 coloured Engravings of Animalcules. 

Puircuarp, 162, Fleet Street. 

Orders received by all Booksellers, for the Numbers 
or the Mouthly Parts. 

SUSAN HOPLEY is also Published in 3 vols. post 
8vo. by Saunpers and Orzey, London, 


Remarks on the 


seen formed under the style of 


for the first | 


| the Russian Empire. 


| volume of Poems, says—‘* 


ames of the Chairmen of the Boards of Guardians | 








Joun M RRAY, Albemarle Street. 


ww Ready, 2 ve 8vo. 188, 

RE SIDENC E Ox THE SHORES 
OF THE BALTIC 

Described in a Series of Letters. 
tis work affords a clevrer notion of the interior life 
of Esthonia—of the country —the provincial capital—the 
nobility —the peasantry—the agricultural economy—but, 
above all, of the real domestic eecouomy and habits of the 
local gentry—than we have been able to gather from all 
the travels in our library respecting any other section of 











* The chapters ou St. Pe’ ‘tersburg s are the best ever yet 
published on the subject.””— Quarterly Review, No. 
CXXXVI. 

Joun Murray, Albemi arle Street. 


This Day is Publishe d, feap. 8vo. 6a. 

HE PROPHECY OF BALAAM; 
THE QUEEN’S CHOICE; and other Poems. 
By Ile.en Lowe, 

Author of ‘ Cephalus aud Procris,’’ &e. 
The “‘ Quarterly Review,” in speaking of the former 
We can truly say that, having 
regard to the aye au: sex of the writer, we have read the 
volume with astouishiment, Thecommand of language, 
the familiarity with Greek My thology and literature, the 
preguant thought, the absolute trick and accent of Miltou, 
(the youthful Miltou.) mitke Miss Lowe's ‘ Cephalusand 
Procris’ quite a curiosity. 

Joun Murray, Al bemarle Street; 

Forp, Exeter. 


and P. A, Hanna- 





DOMESTIC COOKERY BY Ps L oti 
Sixty-tifth Edition, feap. 8vo. hon 
NEW SYSTEM OF DOME “STIC 
ve COOKERY; founded upon Principles of Economy 
and Practical Knowledge, aud adapted to the Use of 
Private Families. 
By Mrs. Runvecn. 

A New Edition, (being the 65:h, or 275,000 Copies,) 
impioved by 900 new Receipts, suited to the present ad- 
vauced state of the Art of Cookery. 

*.* The Public is informed, that Mr. Murray's is the 
only correct and improved Edition, and bears his name 
on the outside. 

Also, Companion to the above, 

THE NEW F AMIL Y RECEIPT- BOOK; a Collec- 
tion of more than a Thousand Valuable Receipts in va- 
rious branches of Domestic Economy. New Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Joun Murray, 

THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE NOW READY. 

LPHINSTONE’S HISTORY OF 

INDIA, the HINDOO and MAHOMEDAN 
Periods. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


Albemarle Street. 


Il. 
WILKINSON on the RELIGION, AGRICULTURE, 
&e. of the ANCIENT EGYPTAINS. 3 vols. 8vo. 3/, 3s, 


Ill. 
FELLOW'S SECOND EXCURSION IN ASIA 


MINOR. Imperial 8vo. 2/. 2s. 
¥. 
CAMPBELL’S BEAUTIES OF THE BRITISH 
POETS. Royal 8vo. 20s. 
¥ 
BORROW’'s ACCOUNT of the GIPSIES of SPAIN. 


2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 


VE, 
WOOD'S JOURNEY to the SOURCE of the RIVER 
Vv 


ara Svo. lis. 
CLARK on the SAN ATIVE INFLUENCE of CLI- 
MATE. 10s. 6d. 


Third Edition, post 8vo. 
v 


II. 
3; FRAGMENTS from GERMAN PROSE 
Translated with Notes. post 8vo. 10s, 


AUSTIN'S 
WRITERS. 

GRANT'S RESIDENCE 
CHRISTIANS. 8vo. 8s. 6d 


among the NESTORIAN 


X. 
FROM ITALY, WITH 
LITERATURE and 


TAYLOR’S LETTERS 
SKETCHES of HISTORY of 
ART. 2 vols. post 8vo. 17s. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








This Day * Pablished, Price 4s. — or with 
Coloured Plates, Price 
4 N INTRODUCTION ia “BOT ANY; 
with Illustrative Eugravings. 

By Pariscinta WAKEFIELD. 

The Eleventh Edition. To which is addedan Appen- 
dix, containing an Tutroduction to the Natural Arrange- 
ment of Plants. 

London: Published by Harvey and Darton; Lona- 
MAN und Co.; Batowin aud Crapock; Simpkin and 
MarsHat.; aud Wurrraker and Co, 

THE HON. H. W. PETRE’S NEW ZEALAND. 
Now Ready, in demy 8vo. with a Map and Plates, the 
Second Edition, Price 3s. cloth, 

N ACCOUNT OF THE SETTLE- 
MENTS of the NEW ZEALAND COMPANY, 
from Personal Observatiou during a Residence there. 
By the Honourable Henry WittrAm Petre. 

“ This is a valuable contribution to our sources of in- 
formation respecting New Zealand, and the best proof of 
the author’s very favourable opinion of the country, is 
his making immediate arrangements to return there as a 
colonist.”” ; 
London; Smrru, Exper, and Co, 65, Cornhill, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





8vo. 18s. 
HE FIRST EARL of CHATHAM'S 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
Joun Mvaray, Albemarle Street. 


Just YON post 8vo 6. 
N ESSAY T HE MORAL 
NATURE ll MAN. 
By Georce Lone. Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
Joun Murray, Albematrie Street. 








With Instr: ations, 3 vels. feap. 8vo. 18s. 
HE REV. H. H. MILMAN’S 
POETICAL WORKS; iucluding the Fall of Je- 
rusalem — Belshazzar —The Martyr of Antioch — Ann 
Boleyn—Samor, &c. &c. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In the Press, 
OW TO COLONIZE. 
The Interest of the Couutry, and the Duty of 
the Goverument. By Ross D. Manates, Esq. M.P. 
London: Sarre, Exner. and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





This Day, in l2mo_ Price 1s. 64. cloth, sewed, 
HE MODERN FRENCH PHRASE- 
BOOK. ~~ By Exiza Browne. 
London: Stmpxi, Marsan, and Co.; and W. 
Enocu, Leamington. 





On Thursday, the 25th inst. will be Published, in L vol. 
HE HISTORY of the KNIGHTS 
TEMPLARS, the TEMPLE CHURCH, and the 

TEMPLE. 

By C. G. Avnrson, Esq. of the Taner Temple. 
London: Loxemay, Brown, and Co, 





This Day is Publisbed, in 3 vols. post 8vo. closely and 


beantifally printed, 
EN THOUSAND A-YEAR. 
Carefuily Revised by the Author. 
Winriam Brackwoop aud Soys, Ediuburgh, and 22, 


Pall Mall, London. 
HE NEW 





MORAL WORLD 


contains Weekly Letters on the Present State of | 


the Country, addressed to SIR ROBERT PEEL, by 
Roserr Owen. 
Published every Saturday, at the Home Colonization 
Office, 57, Pail Mall. So!d by all Newsvenders. 
This Day. in 12mo. Price 5s. cloth, 
ALES OF THE MOOR; 


containing Reginald Arnolf, or the Story of a 





Dumb Boy; Tom Stirlington, or the Wine Merchant of | 


the West Jostau Homery. 
With some m.. 3 ished Poems, and a Selection of 
those which appeared in the Periodicals. 
London: Sipgixn, Marsuany, and Co. 


na ng JOURNEY TO INDIA. 
This Day is Pablished, 
A MAP of the COUNTRIES between 
ENGLAND aod INDIA; for the especial Use of 
I ee Price 8s. 





Overland Travellers. 


THE HAND-BOOK for INDIA and EGYPT. By 
Georar Parsury. Esq. Map ¢ and Plates. 8vo. cloth, 12s, 
Wa. H. Atren and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 


This Day is “ublished 
OSCO E'S. NORTH WALES. 
New Edition, with 50 Steel Engravings, anda 
Coloured Map. 

This greatly improved edition is Published at 12. 5s, 
eloth extra, and 1/7. 15s. morocco extra. The moreceo 
copies i ire bound in tie best manner, aud form superior 
and elegant volumes fr pre-ents. 

Tint and Boave ; ; Smpxrin and Co.; and Orr and Co. 
London. 


MR. AINSWORTH’S NEW HISTORICAL 
ROMANCE, 
On the 30th, with the Magazines, 3 vols. post 8vo. and 
illustrated with £0 larze designs on Steel, by Franklin, 
D S74. PAUL'S; 
a Tale of the Plague and the Fire. 
By W. Herrison Arnswortn. Esq. 
Authcr of ** The Tower of London,’’ &e. 
Hvou Cunnincnam, St. Martin's Place, Trafalgar 
Square. 














Just Publis! eds Bun. Price P Ts. sewed, 
i tee SONS FOR A NEW EDITION 

OF SHAKSPEARE’S WORKS; containing 
notice: of the defects of former impressions, "and pointing 
out the lately acquiie’ meaus of illustrating the Plays, 
Pocms, and Biogra h y of the Poet. 

By J.1 : Coneran, Esq. F.S.A. 
Author of the “ History of English Dramatic Poetry 
and the Stage,” &e. 
Warrtaker aad ('o. Ave Maria Lane, 




















E DINB URGH PHARMACOPQEIA. 
New and Improved Edition. This Day, Price 5s. 
HE PHARMACOPGIA OF THE 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF 
EDINBURGH. § Serond English Edition. 

*,* In the present edition several errors have been 
corrected, and sume extensive changes have been made, 
particularly in the formulas for pills and tiuetures, by 
which greater facilities are given in compounding them. 

Apa» and Cuartes Brack, and Bett and Braprute, 
Edinburgh; Loxeman and Co. London. 








NEW ANNUALS FOR 1842.—NOW READY. 
HE GALLERY OF BEAUTY, 
or Court of Queen Viercria ; containing 17 large 
and finely-engraved Portraits of the Female ‘Nobility, 
and Viguette Title, with Poetical [lustrations. Impe rial 
4to. splendidly bouné d, 42s. 

THE CHRISTIAN SOUVENIR. Edited by the 
Rey. Cuarves B. Tayier, Author of ‘* May You Like It.” 
The Scripture INustrations by the Rev. THomas meng 
With Contributions from vaiious Distinguished Writer 
With 12 Live Eugravings, 16s 

THE PARTERKE. OR BEAUTIES OF FLOKA; 
12 high'y-finished Drawings by James Andrews, with 
Poetical Mustrations, Imperial 4to. neatly bound, Price 
i. lls. 6d, 

Tint and Boove, Fleet Strect, 











TRIBUTES OF AFFECTION AND FRIENDSHIP. 


1842. 


** Gifts are the beads of memory’s rosary, 
Whereon she reckons kind remembrances 
Of friends and old affections.””—L, E. L. 


Come, as in the good old time, 


« Christmas comes but once a year. 
With gift, andsome, vy, and tale, and rhyme.’ *—L.E.L. 





With Eleven Plates, elegantly bound, twelve Shillings, 


+N. 
FAMILY SECRETS; 
OR, HINTS TO THOSE WHO WOULD MAKE 
HOME HAPPY. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Women of England.” 
Volume I. 

«These whoare acquainted with Mrs. Ellis’s ‘Women 
of England’ will not be surprised to hear that sixteen 
large editions of that work have been called for iu less 
than three years. Here (Family Secrets) we have the 
same acuteness of observation, the same perfect know- 
ledge of human society, and exquisite skill in portraiture ; 
while, in point of interest, ‘Family Secrets’ has a de- 
cided advautage, inasmuch as the moral is worked up 
with the inci ‘ents of powerfully-wrought and deeply- 
affecting stories.” — Liverpool Courier. 

** To wish prosperity tusuch a book as this, is to desire 
the moral and physical welfare of the human species 








IL. 
DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP-BOOK. 


Turrty-stx PLares. 
Elegantiy bound in sitiu. Oue Guinea. 
«Full as ever of pictorial variety and beauty.” —Lite- 
rary Gazelle. 


Ill. 


THE JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK. 
By tie Author of “ The bois sg - England,” 
** Family Se 
—— Plates; handsomely lg Pight Shillings. 
‘A charming volume, admirably adapted to delight 
wel instruct young people.’’— United Service Gazette. 





IV. 
FISHER’S LANDSCAPE ANNUAL. 


THE BEAUTIES OF THE 
RILINE, 


ITALY, AND GREECE. 
Richly bound and gilt. 


Turety-rnree PLaves. 
One Guinea. 

«* Beautiful scenes of classic story and historic interest, 
and of those works of nature which have long excited 
our wouder and admiration.’’— Dublin Statesman. 

‘* Indeed a beautiful aud interesting work.’’— Times. 








MR. OLDBUCK’S ADVENTURES. 
h ONS. VIEUX-BOTS. 
| A Translation of this celebrated work is Just 


Ready, and may be had of all: Booksellers, under the 
title of THE ADVENTURES OF MR. OBADIAIL 
OLDBUCK. The Euglish Trauslation contains all the 
Plates, aud the grotesque humour of the original is 
strict!y maintained. A more diveiting produc tion has 
not is ued from the press for many years. It is coutaiued 
in a large volume, “ith 84 Pi ites, Price 7s. 

Tir and Bosve, Fleet Street. 









Now Ready at all the Libraiies in in the Kingdom, in 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
FSS A PE E R. 
A Sequen to *“‘CECIL; or the Adventures 
of a Coxcomb,’’ by the Same Author. 

«The new Cecil has wit aud spirit as weil as its prede- 
cessor. Lu that nice painting of the heartless features of 
fashiouabie life, we 3 we few better living Artists thau 
the Author of ‘ Cecil.’ ’— 

T. aud W. Boone, 29, Ne 
Boyp, EF dial bur gh. 


faa 13, Great Mar'borough Street, Nov. 


i R. Cc oO L BU ke 'N 
WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS:— 


ie 
FREDERICK TOE GREAT AND HIS TIMES. 
Comprising pvmerous Original Letiers of that Movarch, 
now first Pablished, with an Tutrodaction, 
By Tuomas Camprety, Esq. Author of “ The 
Pleasures of Hope,’ &e, 2 vols. Svo. 








ZS raminer. 
w Bond Street 





3 Oxrtver and 














I 
FIVE YEARS. IN NDIA. 
y Henry Enwarp Fane, Esq Late os -de-Camp to 
the Commandey-iu t hief in India. 
2 vols. Svo. with numerous Iliustrations. 





Ill. 
FATHERS AND SONS. A Novel. 
By Tueonore fHoox, Esq. 

With a Portrait and Memoir of the Author. 3 vols. 
NARRATIVE OF THE ‘LATE EXPEDITION 
TO SYRIA, 

Under the Command of Admiral Sir R. Stopford, G.C.B. 
BP. Honrer, Esq. 
2 vols. sma'] 8vo.’ with Portraits of Admiral Stopford 
and Commodore Napi ier, and other Lilusiratioas. 


TUE MAN OF FORTUNE. A Novel 
By Mrs. Gore, Authoress of ‘* Mothers and Daughters,” 
&e. 3 vols. 
Aso Now Reapy, 


MR. HOOD'S COMIC ANNUAL FOR 1812. 
With 37 Ilusiratious by the Autoor aad Mi. Leeca, 
Price 12s, ‘elezanily bouud. 


THE MATCH-MAKER. A Novel. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Cousiu Geofivey,” ‘* The Marrying 
Mon,” &c. 3vols. 

* This clever novel, like the ‘ History of a Flirt,’ 
combines a vast share of moral instruction with its 
piquant sketches of manners and society.’’—Sun. 

Henay Cocsuan, Publisher, 13, Great M. wl torough St. 


v. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


Arrer THE OLp Masters. 
Thirty Plates; elegantly bound. Twenty-five Shillings. 
*© A work which has a tendency toelevate and ennoble 
the mind of mau, and to improve aud purify his taste.’ 
—Watchman. 


Vi. 
THE PICTORIAL 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIWS PROGRESS. 


TwWENTy-FIVE ExoRravinas. 
Bouud in moroceo. Oue Guinea. 
“(Its embellishments deserve the highest praise. It is 
delightful to see art inlisted in the service of religion and 
virtue.”’-- Methodist Magazine. 





VII. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S NOVELS. 
One Hunprep anp Eraur ENGRAVINGS. 


Two Volumes, elegaut!y bouud. Two Guineas. 


VIII. 
THE REV. J. MORISON’S 
) 7 mpd 
FAMILY PRAYERS 
For Every Morning aud Eveniag Throughout the Year. 
Fifteenth Thousaad; large and Pdistinet type; strongly 
bound iu cloth, giit edges. Oue Guinea. 

“The prince in his palace and the poor shepherd in 
his mountain cabiu, are here supplied a th incitements 
and assistuuces to their social devotious, of the most 
| valuable character.’—Rev. J. Pyz Smriu, D.D. 


| 
IK. 
Sixteeuth Edition, Cloth, Nine Shillings; silk, Eleven 
Shillings; morocco, Fiiteeu Shillings. 

THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND; 
THEIR SOCIAL DUTIES anp DOMESTIC HABITS. 
| By Mrs. Ennis. 
| 





“Tf we could hax e cur own way, every family should 
©The Women of Englaad,’ Hash: vnds, 
ids, shoul dbuy it for their wives; 
ters; brothers for their sisters.’ 


order a copy of 
| especii ally young husba 
fathers for their di 
— Methodist Magazine. 








SC ENCE, 


BRANDE’S DICTIONARY OF 
L ITERATURE, AND ARTI 
on Tuesday, November 80th, in 8vo. Part 9, 5s. of a 
DD ICTIONARY OF SCIEN CE, 
LITERATURE, AND ART; comprising ae 
History, Description, and Scientiic Priucipics of every 
branch of Human Knowledge: wiih the Derivaticn and 
Defiuition of all the T tral us 
Edited by W. T. . USL. and E. 
*,* To be Completed in Tweive Mouthly Parts. 
Loudou: Loneman, Brows, aud Co. 









NEW SERIES OF HOWITTS VISITS. 
Ona Tuesday, November 30t:, iu medium 8vo. with up- 
wards of 40 highly-finished Wood cuts, 21s. cloth lettd, 
ISITS to REMARKABLE PLACES 
—Old Halls, Baitle Fields, and Scenes illustrative 
of striking Passs iu History aud Poetry. 
By W. Howrrr, Author of The Rural Life of Eng: 
land,” ‘ The Boy’s Country Book,’’ &e. 
Seconp Sertrs, chiefly in the Counties of Durham and 
Northumberland: with a troll along the Borders. 
London: Loxemay, Brow N, and Co. 












This Day is Published, in 1] very thick vol. with 236 
Wood-cuts, Price 24s. cloth lettered, 
BEALE MENTS OF CHEMISTRY; 
A including the mast recent Discoveries and Appli- 
ons of the Science io Medicine and Pharmicy, aud 
tothe Arts. 
By Ropert Kane, M.D. M.R. 
Professor of Natur: ul Phiiosoj »yhy to the — il Dublin 
Sovicty ; Professor of Chi smistry to the Aju thecaries’ 
i ul of Tre! and, 
London; Loneman, Brown, and Co, Dublin: Hopges 
and Smirx. 











Now Reeady, ia 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 large Maps by Ar- 
RowsMiITd, and above 50 [fusirations, som loured, 
Unaer the Authirity of her Majesty s Go ernment, 

OURNALS OF W ‘Oo EXPEDI- 
TIONS OF DISCOVERY IN NORTH-WEST 
AND WESTERN AUSTRALIA, dariug the Years 
1857-383 aud 39.) Describiog mauy pewly-discovered, 
importani, aud sertile disu . With ob-ervationus on the 
Moral aud Physical Coudiiiuou of the Aborigiaal Ta- 
habitants, &e. &c. 
By Captain Grorcr Gary, Governor of South Australia. 
T. aud W. Boones, 29, New Boud Siveet; Oxrtver aud 
Boyp, Ediabursh. 


NEW EDITIONS OF DR. COMBE’S WORKs. 

Q* DIGESTION AND DIET. 
Third Edition, Enlarged, with 12 Wood-cuts. 
(Published This] Day.) 

PHYSIOLOGY APPLIED TO HEALTH AND 
EDUCATION. Teuth E.ition, considerably Ealarged, 
Price 7s. Gd. (Published in August.) 

ON THE PHYSIOLOGICAL AND MORAL MA- 
NAGEMENT OF INFANCY. Second Edition, Re- 
vised. Price 6s. 

London: Simpxty, Marsnatt, and Co.; and all Book- 
sellers. 

















Price 7s. 6d. 





Leadon: Printed by Josera Crayton, of No.7, W indsor 
Court, Strand; and Published by him at No. 9, Wek 
lingtou Street, Strand, satuxvay, 20!h November 1841. 
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